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School District 
CHARLOTTE A. MORTON 


Director of Household Arts, State Normal, San Jose, Cal 


ACIENDA School District is a 

part of the Santa Clara Valley. 
The land in this whole valley has a 
table-like 
the one occupation of the farmers in 
the Hacienda District, and also in the 
surrounding districts, so that this sec- 
tion of the country presents the appear- 


. : ° ° 
levelness. Fruit-growing is 


ance of being one large orchard, travers- 
ed by highways. 

The district is approximately three 
miles square, though its boundaries are 
irregular. It has seven highways, all 
in good repair. The interurban electric 
trolley is within easy walking distance 
of every family in the district so the 
locality is in no sense an isolated one. 

The homes all face directly on these 
the arrangement 
being to allow about thirty feet for a 


highways, typical 
garden in front of the house, and secant 
room behind it for barns, every possible 
part of the valuable land being utilized 
for the fruit trees, usually prunes and 
apricots. The houses are outwardly 
and comfortable looking. 
Their interiors will be described later. 
Altogether, the district presents a 
prosperous and flourishing aspect. 
Situated on a 


attractive 


school ground 162 


*For obvious reas ons A fictitious name has been substituted for the real name of the district 


x 262 feet in size, the schoolhouse is a 
two-story frame building 55 x 56 feet. 
Trees and shrubs near the building make 
the grounds attractive. Two baseball 
diamonds are crowded into the grounds 
back of the school house, and a tennis 
court for the girls is on one side. At each 
recess period all the children are actively 
exercising in one or another of these 
games. There is a fine spirit of co- 
operation, not only in the games, but 
in the work ef the school. The princi- 
pal of the school, who is also the teacher 
of the upper the 
ability to make the accomplishment of 


four grades, has 
school tasks so desirable a thing, that 
it is obviously uppermost in the minds 
of his pupils, although they are allowed 
great freedom of communication. 

When four upper grades have to 


recite to one teacher on the varied 
program now required even in rural 
schools, time presses. The principal 
takes what seems to him the only 


means of teaching drawing, namely, 


the free illustration of papers handed 


in on every subject that is studied. The 
illustrations are made in ink on the 
margins of the papers, and colored 


with colored Whether they 


crayons. 





THE PRUNE CROP. 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THE HACIENDA DISTRICT. 


UPON THEIR HARVEST OF ‘“‘ PRUNES AND 'COTS”’ 
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RESOLVE THE INTERESTS OF 
ART COURSES SHOULD UTILIZE THIS 


INTEREST TO MAKE LIVE LESSONS. 


have special ability or not, the children 
greatly enjoy these casual illustrations, 
and occasionally achieve delightfully 
realistic drawings of familiar objects. 
In map drawing and blackboard illus- 
tration, they have the same feeling of 
freedom from restraint and accomplish 
results that interest them. 
this work would have a higher educa- 
tional value, however, if composition 


Of course 


involving organization of ideas were 
taught with these illustrations, and if 
the pupils knew enough perspective 
to draw simple objects correctly. They 
realize that something is wrong, and 
are dissatisfied with their drawings, as 
such, even while being interested in 
them asa meansof conveying their ideas. 


For the purpose of planning a course 
in school art for these four upper 
grades, such as might be taught by a 
special teacher, the following individual 
study was made, first of the pupils, 
then of their homes. 

There are forty pupils in this room. 
At the beginning of the school year the 
teacher required them to fill out cards 
giving the following information: name, 
age, 
book, 
favorite fruit. 

In personal individual interview with 


grade, favorite favorite 


favorite 


game, 


study, animal pets, 


these pupils the writer used these cards 
as a basis, adding the questions (1) 
“What further education do you expect 


to have?” (2) ““What do you expect 
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to do after you finish your education?’”’ school would frequently consult these 
(3) “ Do you like drawing?”’ (4) “How — cards for subjects of interest in drawing. 
are you helped by drawing?” At a later point in this paper, drawing les- 

The wise art teacher going into this sons are arranged with reference tothem. 








Results of-Class Study. (For the sake of brevity, only 16 of the 40 pupils studied are given here 
Information collected by Principal of Information collected by the writer for 
Hacienda School for his own use. School and Home Art Study. 
Name Age Grd. Fav. Fav. Fav. Fav. Future Edu- Enjoyment of How helped by 
Game Book Pet Fruit cation and Drawing drawing 
Vocation. 
A 11 5 Flinch Five tab- Apri- High school ‘‘I like it “I don’t know 
girl Little bits cots College but don’t do 
Peppers Teacher it very well”’ 
B 12 5 Base- Hist- Cat Dates High School ‘I don’t “T don’t know 
boy ball ories Soldier like it.”’ 
C 12 5 Hide& Fairy Kit- Bana- High school ‘I like it “T don’t know”’ 
girl Seek Tales tens nas Normal My favorite 
Teacher Study.”’ 
D 11 5 Base- Robinson Pigeons Pears High school ‘1 like it “T don’t know” 
boy ball Crusoe Farmer pretty well.” 
E 13. 6 Base- Tom Tamé Apples High school ‘I like it “To learn the 
boy ball Swift dove Mechanic pretty well.”’ shape of things”’ 
F 15 6 Hock- Tom Pigeons Cher- High school ‘I like it “1 don’t know”’ 
boy ey Swift ries Farmer very much.” 
G 11 6 Horse Man of Rab- Apples High school ‘1 like it a “T don’t know 
boy shoes the Hour bits College little. ”’ that it helps 
Lawyer any.” 
H 13 6 Mar- Shepherd Dog Pr’nes No High “Tlike it.” “It helps quite 
— boy bles of the schoo! a little. I don’t 
Hills Farmer know how.” 
I 14 7 Tennis Pollyanna Horse’ Pears Highschool “I like it.’’ ‘I don’t know.”’ 
girl Nurse 
J 13 7 Base- Old Glory Dog Water High school “I likeit ‘*T don’t know.” 
S boy ball Series melon Farmer pretty well.”’ 
K 13. 7 Tennis Shepherd Birds Grapes High school ‘I should say “It helps in 
girl of the Normal so.”’ drawing fig- 
Hills Teacher ures.”’ 
L 14 7 Basket- Girl of the Rab- Pears High school ‘I like it.’ ‘“*T don’t know.”’ 
girl ball Limber bits College 
Lost Musician 
M 15 8 Base- Trailof  Rab- Pine- High school ‘I like it “To be an ar- 
boy ball Lonesome bit apple Elec. Eng. pretty well.’’ tist.”’ 
Pine 
N 14 8 Basket- Little Rab- All Don’t know. ‘‘I like it “It helps sev- 
girl ball Women bit kinds Teacher or _ fine.”’ eral ways; I 
Cat Nurse can't tell how.”’ 
Birds 
O 14 8 Tennis Polly- Ban- Peaches High school ‘I like it “Tt helps. I 
hy girl anna tam College very much.” can’t tell how.” 
Chicks Nurse 
Goldfish 
P 12 8 Base- Little Goat Grapes High school “I like it.”’ “To know 
girl ball Women College what color to 
- Dom. Econ. use, ”’ 


After interviewing the pupils, the be put in immediate use; (2) to verify 
writer personally visited their homes what the pupils related of their home 
and interviewed their parents, with a_ interests (3) to ascertain their home 
view in each individual case (1) to conditions in order to plan a course of 
determine what handicraft objects could study that would fit the individual 
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pupil’s interests and needs. Incidental- 
ly, the Nationality and number of 
visits of the parents to the school were 
learned. Comfort and general harmony 
of furnishings were graded 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 1 being best; 5 being poorest. 
Following are the results: 


Re sults of Home Si idy 


Visits Appearance 
Name Nationality to of the Home 
School Comfort Harmony 
A American l 2 3 
B Spanish-Am. l 3 3 
; Slavonian | 2 } 
D Japanese None 5 5 
E Spanish None 3 3 
F Austrian None } } 
GG Portuguese None 2 3 
H Portuguese None { 5 
l Irish None 2 3 
J American None 2 4 
iN German None 2 3 
L German-Irish l } 5 
M German None 3 } 
N Italian None 5 5 
O English 1 2 3 
P American l 3 3 


With the exception of N, H, and D, 
who are caretakers on large estates, 
and who themselves live in very poor 
houses, the farmers of Hacienda district 
own their farms, and in most cases have 
lived on them many years. 


Summary 


Two things were noticeable in con- 
sidering the application that well ad- 
justed school art might have on the 
homes of this district: (1) The homes 
were very attractive outwardly, with 
houses in excellent repair; gardens 
with flowers and shrubs to harmonize 
with the color of the house, and the 
whole effect one of neatness, order, and 
good taste. Inside there were com- 
fortable furnishings, in some cases 
even rich; but the simplicity and 
effectiveness of the outside were rarely 
found inside. It seems a reasonable 
theory that these people must have 
learned how to simplify and dignify 
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the outside of their houses by observing 
the effects seen in cities, or on large 
estates where modern ideas of simplicity 
and harmony are put in practice. But 
as they seldom see the interiors of these 
other houses, they still retain the old 
fashioned ideas of elaborate wall papers, 
ornate and too crowded furnishings, 
heavily framed pictures and rugs of 
striking patterns. 

The school could so educate the 
children of these homes, that the next 
generation would carry good taste 
inside the homes. For suggestions see 
latter part of this study. 

(2) The other noticeable fact is, that 
although ten of the twenty-three boys 
and twelve of the seventeen girls in the 
school-study said positively that they 
did not intend to stay on the farm, 
the parents, in almost every case, had 
no other plan for their children than 
that they should follow the occupation 
of fruit farming. 

Thus, as in all likelihood, most of the 
children will stay on the farms, it 
devolves on the school to open up pos- 
sibilities for them, that will either make 
them satisfied with their environment, 
or show them how to improve it. 

The remarks of the various parents 
were most interesting, but had no direct 
bearing on this study except in this 
one particular: although some of them 
had never heard of manual training, 
they declared themselves in favor of it, 
when it was explained to them, and 
even when they could speak little 
English, made it understood by many 
gestures, that they thought handicraft 
work a fine thing, and wanted their 
children to have it, even if it did make 
higher taxes. As this is their opinion, 
it is a great pity that there are at 
present so few rural schools which teach 
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drawing and manual training § ade- 
quately. 

To show how these subjects could be 
taught so as to take into account the 
different 
likes, and dislikes, the different capaci- 


ties, and different 


vastly home surroundings, 
future vocations of 
school pupils, a course of study adapted 
to this particular district and based 
on the above school and home studies, 
follows: 
ADAPTED COURSE OF STUDY 
CLASSES RECITE SEPARATELY 
Re presentation 
GRADE V 
Animal Drawing. Silhouettes. 
\ brings rabbits for class study. 
D brings pigeons for class stutly. 
Grave VI. 
Bird Drawing 
E brings tame dove for class study. 
Class co-operates in making a complete bird 
book of District. Sketches of 
birds are made whenever seen, and brought 


Hacienda 


Each child does one 
When book is 
completed, it is bound in cardboard and filed 
book It 
could be bound loose-leaf plan, and improved 
The 


other information concerning each bird, are 


to school for finishing 


bird, or more if necessary. 


in school library for a reference 


from year to year name, habits, and 
neatly printed below it on the page. 
Grave VII 

\nimal Drawing, for action. Black crayon 

I brings horse to school for school study 
Class goes outside on porch, and draws | 
on horse, galloping, walking. 

Class 
barking, shaking hands. 
GrabE VIII. 

Animal Drawing. 

M, N bring rabbits 
The 
which is tethered in a lot adjoining the school 
grounds, 


J brings dog draws him running, 


O brings gold fish, and 


bantam chickens. class draws a goat 
Pencil, crayon. 

The action, gained in previous work, should 
be retained in these drawings, but decided 


made in 


drawing. 
Margin studies of ears, feet, noses, etc., are 
helpful. 


Fruit and Flower Drawing. 


improvement details of 





GRADE V. 


A brings apricots, C, bananas 

These are variously grouped for class stud) 
Grave VI. 

Fruit drawn on branch, with leaves 

Used for designs, when suitable 
Grave VII 

Make a complete flower book of wild flowers 
Each 


draws and paints one flower on paper of uni- 


native to Hacienda district. pupil 


form size. The name and description of the 
flower is neatly printed below the drawing 
These drawings are then 
plan. It is the work of the Seventh grade in 


bound. loose-leaf 


each successive year to revise and improve 
this book, which is filed for reference in the 
school library. 


Grave VIII. 

Exact fruits grown in the 
page 
explanations below of good and bad points 


drawings of all 


district,—one on each with printed 
in the fruit. These drawings are combined into 
a complete book, like the bird book of Grad 


VI and flower book of Grade VII 


Perspective Drawing 
GRADE V 
Pencil 


Drawing of pencil box of thin wood mad 


Parallel, or 1 point 


by this class 
See handicraft table 
Also 
basketry. 
Grave VI 
First 


spective 


drawing of lunch basket made in 


, 


principles of angular (2 point) per- 


LD brings porch letter-box, made in thin 
wood, for class study 

G brings clock case. 

These objects are placed in different parts 
of the room so that each pupil has a good view 
of one object. 

Grave VII. 

Room Drawings, of schoolroom. 

Outdoor drawings of shed covering irriga- 
these are near the 


tion plant. (Several of 


school ) 
Grave VIII. 


Perspective of Roofs Also inside and out- 
side perspective until the subject is well under- 
stood. 
For the boys, machine drawing, simple forms 
For the still life 


composition and color. 


girls, teach 


groups, to 
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Illustration 
Grave \ 
Games and Sports 
B, D, illustrate their favorite game, baseball 
\ illustrates flinch 
C illustrates hide and seek 


Grave VI 


Community Industry illustration. Paper 
cutting, class working co-operatively 
able 


Road construction 


Suit- 


subjects; fruit raising, picking, ete 


Grape VII 
Favorite Stories 
L tells story of most exciting part of ‘Girl 


of the Limberlost Class illustrates 

K tells exciting point in “Shepherd of the 
Hills 

Any amount of this may be done as seems 


suitable 


Vill 


Posters, 


CiRADE 


using animal, flower, fruit and 
illustration studies made in other classes, o1 
drawing members 


new material obtained by 


of the class from pose Chese posters should 
be made only for a definite purpose, to adver- 
tise games, entertainments, fairs, and contests, 
taking place during the vear 

\ good, not too plain, alphabet should be 
learned in this connection, suitable for lettering 
These should be bold Ih 
design and rich in color. When finished, thes 
should be Hacienda 


corner, in the and on the 


posters posters 


posted in t he stores if 
trolley stations, 


trolley s 


Grape V 
Beginning of Room and Picture Study 
The hall, its 


suited to (a 


furnishings, and pictures 


the finishings, (b) the purpos« 
of the room, 


if used at all, 


a passage-way, where a picture, 
must be very striking to make an 
impression ny subject is suitable, so long 
as the picture Is striking and can be compre- 


hended at a glance 


Grave VI. 


Room and Picture Study (cont 
The dining-room Its furnishings Its 


purpose, 
to eat 


to sit in for short periods of time, 
Vivid 


landscape or flower studies, or pictures with 


and converse animatedly 


action and animation. One or two brilliantly 


colored pictures. 
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Grave VII 


Room and Picture Study (cont 


Bedroom. Perspective drawings with flat 


color, made of home bedrooms Purpose ot 


room studied (Rest Pictures of soothing 


colors and subjects, quiet landscapes, Madonna 
Pictures 


Grave VIII 
Room and Picture Study (cont 
Living Room. Perspective drawings with 


flat color of home living rooms 
Members 
of the family spend more time together in this 


Purpose of the room studied 


room than in any other, resting, reading 
studying, talking quietly 
Pictures interesting but neither so striking 


or highly colored as to be tiresome after long 


use, should be selected. Fine and unusual 


portraits, beautiful but not too brilliantly 


colored landscapes ine paintings (or good 
prints ol them are suitabl The living 
room is the heart of the house In it should 
be gathered the richest ind best that the 
house affords 

House and Grounds Study 

The average size of a fruit farm in the 
district is ten saecres As land is valuable 
worth $1600 per acre), only a small part is 
reserved for house and barns, and a small 
garden in front of the house faces directly 


on the highway 
Each pupil has before him the probability 
of either 


inheriting his father’s ten acres o1 


starting out with a similar farm of his own 
For this problem, each pupil plans, on a 
cardboard, the 


piece of arrangement of a 


farm The buildings are then made to scale 


with heavy manila paper and put in place, 
small twigs pasted on for trees and the whol 
colored, including the flower and shrub gardens, 
Plants to 


monize with color of the house 


to look as real as possible har- 


are selected, 
their names and times of flowering are noted 
Evervthing possible is done to help the pupil 
realize that the parts of his farm should com- 
bine as an attractive unit and to fix in his 
mind the necessary knowledge to achieve that 
result 
Handicrafts 

GrabeE V. 

This whole class works together 

Cardboard: Note Books 

Thin wood: Pencil Boxes 

Basketry: Lunch Baskets 

Cloth: School Book Sacks 
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For actual application, as follows: 
Block Print, for school book sack. 
Stencil, for note book. 


Grave VI. 
Cardboard Thin wood 
(boys) 
Porch letter box 
Necktie holder 
Clock case 


KE Calendar 

I Wall pocket 

G Waste paper 
basket 


Lamp shade Broom holder 


Kk Calendar G Waste paper baske 





t 





Design 


Handicraft 


Cloth 
(girls 


Basketry 
(girls 


Design 
See handicraft table Grade VI for direct application. 


KF Wall pocket H Lamp shade 


Handicraft 
Grades VII and VIII could recite together. 


Grave VII. Furniture Basketry Cloth Leather Metal 
(boys (girls) (girls (boys and girls 
I Waste paper Curtains for Pen wiper Napkin ring 
basket bedroom 
J Watch fob Lamp shade 
iN Hanging Rag rug Music roll Hat pins 
basket 
L Work basket Curtains for Pocket book Brackets for 
dining room shelves 
Design 
For direct application see handicraft table Grade VII. 
a | Pen Wiper, napkin ring K Music roll, hat pins. 
J Watch fob, lamp shade L curtain border, pocket book. 
Handicraft 
Grave VIII Furniture Basketry Cloth Leather Metal 
boys (girls) (girls) 
= M Tool chest Pocket book Lamp shade 
N Work basket Curtains for Pocket book Brackets for 
living room shelves 
O Hanging basket Table runner Wrist guard Napkin ring 
P Hanging basket Rag rug for Music roll Tile 
bedroom 
Design 
For direct application see Grade VIII handicraft. 
M Pocket book, lamp shade O Wrist guard, napkin ring 
N Pen wiper, brackets. P Music roll, tile. 
Conclusion not be placed on the present need that 
. The above course of study is related should determine the nature of school 
in all its parts to the individual pupil, art work. The difference between mak- 
his needs, his interests, his home con- ing an object that is needed now, in 
ditions. Any art teacher could arrange one’s own home, and one that may 
- a course similarly adapted to her sometime be needed in some other home 


community, by first visiting enough of 
the individual homes of her pupils to 
acquaint herself with a range of subjects 


that could be made in the schools, and 
that really would fill a present need in 
these homes. 


Too much emphasis can- 





is as great the difference between 


as 
doing and dreaming. When a _ pupil 
makes a thing that may sometime be 
needed in a hypothetical situation, he 
may find the situation arrives 
that his object is out of date or of the 


when 
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wrong size, shape, or color, and that he 


has forgotten how to make another. 
For instance, imagine a girl making a 
pair of stencilled curtains for which 
there is no immediate use in her home. 
Finally the time comes when a pair of 
curtains is needed, and her curtains are 
taken out of the drawer where they 
But they 


the window nor match the 


were put two years before. 
neither fit 
colors in the room; and the girl has in 


all likelihood 


paint for stencilling. 


forgotten how to mix 

After making these visits, the teacher 
should, as each school problem comes 
up, study (1) how to make it have 
immediate and definite application to 
the 


(2) how to open for the pupil an out- 


something in pupils’ lives, and 


Poster 
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the ideals outside 
his community through the means of 
first, of the 
possibilities in his own surroundings; 
the 
So that, whether he stays all his life 
the 


outer world of study and accomplish- 


look in greater 


his artistic appreciation; 


later, of possibilities outside it. 


in one community or goes into 
ment, a valuable and enobling influence 
will be with him. It is a well known 
fact. that nothing new can be learned 
with the 


Without 


become 


associative bonds 


better 


without 
old and 


these bonds, 


known. 
facts 
useless. With them, each newly learned 
itself 


new soon 


lesson weaves into our lives, not 
only enriching the present, but going 
on to form a the 


permanent part of 


future. 


Pointers 


A LETTER THAT GoEsS HoME 


DEAR JIM: 


Your poster letter received Say, I 
counted the word “poster’’ in it one 
hundred and nineteen times, which 


proves that you fellows certainly have 
Your idea of the 
boys of the art class at home getting 


poster on the brain. 


together one evening a week to practise 


drawing from a model arranged for 
poster work is a good stunt, and as you 


that Miss Peck 


fellows any in posters or 


say won't help you 
commercial 
art, why it'll be one way that you can 
put it over. 

Don’t blame you for getting tired of 
having to copy Leyendecker and Pen- 


field figures for your posters, and with 


a little effort and patience you can 
make your own original figures. If 


the boys from the track team will come 
and give you short poses, you can all 
make studies and use them for your 





athletic posters; and then some of the 
girls from the Red Cross and fellows 
from the military class can furnish you 
with models for the patriotic posters 
which will fix you up all O.K. 

bad Miss Peck 
running a print shop, because any art 
that art 
only making dainty water color copies 


Too Says she isn't 


teacher ought to know isn't 


from postcards or pencil drawings of 
the janitor’s last year shoe up against a 
Where the 
don’t see. I remember 
that she told me that I oughtn’t to be 


pie plate. “aesthetics” 


comes in, I 


a “pork and beans” artist when | 


planned on industrial art. Say Jim, 


“nork and beans” is too ambitious 


these days, war bread and peanut butter 
for mine. She told me to “hitch my 


wagon to a star’’ and plan to be a 


Michelangelo or a Brangwyn big 















POSTER DESIGN 47 





THUMB NAIL SKETCHES 














UR 
\ MESSENGER 
OF MERCY 














DIFFERENT POSTER ARRANGEMENTS MAY BE PLANNED WITH THUMBNAIL SKETCHES MADE BY CUT- 

TING PAPER PATTERNS OF THE PRINCIPAL FIGURES. THIS PERMITS MOVING THE FIGURES AROUND 

UNTIL SATISFACTORY IN COMPOSITION. THE BEST COMPOSITION CAN THEN BE ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED MAKING CHANGES AS NEEDED 
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stretch of time between the two, and 
anyway Michelangelo would be called 
an interior decorator today by lots of 
art teachers; and Brangwyn—say, he 
learned most of his color from his days 
at stained glass work and he’s designed 
furniture, rugs, and interiors too. And 
I’ve seen lots of art students hitch up to 
stars and either they tied a “granny 
knot”’ that slipped or the star turned 
out to be a shooting star which shot to 
I’d rather 
make my trip on a ladder—and you 


terra firma with a bump. 


can’t start half way up, Jim, no fooling. 

And say Jim, don’t you and the 
fellows go too strong on posters. Of 
course, you'll find that you can give 
away all the posters you can make, 
but when it comes to doing it for a 
living, well posters aren’t the only 
thing in industrial art. I remember 
how I studied commercial art with 
Grubs, and all he taught was posters, 
and that suited me fine because it was 
working only in colors and working 
as big as the side of a house. Well, 
when I knew it all, I went to work for 
the Day Advertising Company. I got 
the job because | put over a little 
camouflage. 

First job I got was a letterhead 
design, but | was used to making only 
big poster letters and I felldown. Next 
day, the head artist told me to lay out a 
pen drawing for an auto ad—a two 
column, ten inch ad. Say, I laid it 
out, Jim, but it was laid out cold because 
I didn’t know pen and ink. I told him 
my line was posters, so he gave me a 
poster to plan for three colors and 
asked me to make a key drawing. 
“Key drawing”’’ was a new one to me. 
Grubs never mentioned the species. 
The head artist said, ‘‘ Third time ought 
to be a charm, and if you can’t beat 
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yesterday’s record, take my advice and 
beat it.’’ Making a poster in three 
colors in those days was to me like 
trying to eat with your hands tied 
behind you, Jim, and when I heard 
him telling the boss that what I didn’t 
know about commercial art would fill 
a library, why I beat it while the beating 
So tell the fellows not to 
focus too much on posters but learn 


was good. 


the other lines too. 

Don’t mind Miss Peck’s “ high brow’”’ 
art ideas. There’s a lot of teachers 
that are hang-overs from the old régime, 
who were appointed because they made 
a set of place-cards for the principal's 
wife or a painting of a bunch of apples 
spilling out of a straw hat whose edge 
was broken real as life. They mean 
well, but don’t know how things have 
advanced while they have had their 
noses down painting little black seeds 
on a dining-room watermelon family 
group. 

I told Grainger about your plan, 
and he says get together and stick to it. 
He visited a school in the city where 
his niece goes and when he visited the 
art department the teacher, all nervous 
like, showed him her subject outline, 
which was a diagram like a sky-rocket 
plan where you see lots of balloon 
spaces showing how every art study 
has to begin from the first space which 
is the teacher’s own hobby subject. It 
was all in red and blue and green ink, 
When 
Grainger said he thought it was a great 
tree and he would like to see the fruit 
it bore, say Jim, there was lots of 


and looked awfully stunning. 


excuses, but there wasn’t any work to 
back up the balloon diagram and it 
blew up. Grainger said something 
about how the school course should be 


more vocational, and she came back as 
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POSTER RENDERINGS. THE RHYTHMIC LINES OF THE GREEKS, THE LINE UNITY AND SIMPLICITY 
OF THE EGYPTIANS, AND THE NOTAN OR LIGHT AND DARK ARRANGEMENTS OF THE JAPANESE 
ALL VALUABLE TO THE POSTER ARTIST, AND MAY BE ACQUIRED BY A CAREFUL STUDY OF GOOD 
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to how Rand and Dare and Taddock 
were her students and that her aunt’s 
uncle was head of the government 
bureau that had designed the mail 
boxes. Any one knows that Dare and 
the other fellows made food on what 
they learned elsewhere. I write all 
this Jim, to make sure that the fellows 
start right and don’t think that because 
some of their relatives have become 
successful at the art game, or that they 
have ridden in the same jitney with 
Levendecker or Flagg, they'll make 
good. 

This sounds like a lot of ‘ Dutch 
Uncle,”’ but you want me to give you a 
bunch of poster pointers and here goes. 
There’s lots of posters being made 
now-a-days; but there’s mighty few 
of them that will live, because most of 
them are nothing but enlarged illustra- 
tions or huge Christmas cards, and 
don’t impress their message half as 
much as they might. The trouble 
with them is that the artists never got 
far enough away from them, and no- 
body sees them as close up as the artist 
did. -A poster artist must remember 
that posters are generally seen at some 
distance and they should give their 
message pleasantly and be easily under- 
stood on the run. Some posters are 
so glaring and “striking’’ that the 
results are like striking a man with a 
club to tell him that Koko Flakes would 
be on his bill-of-fare every morning. 
Chances are that when he comes to 
Koko Flakes they will be just what 
he’ll cut out, because the impression 
he received was the wrong kind. 

So, Jim, follow the layout Grainger 
has suggested for the bunch, and he 
says that while you won’t be knocking 
out posters from the beginning, before 
long you'll be going over the top. 
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He Says that young blood is too im- 
patient and that you must get the 
beginning by the neck and there won't 
be anything left to the finish. You 
know, Jim, that’s the way we put it 
over the Tech High team that time. 
We began our training just right in- 
stead of leaving it all to the end. If 
you'll follow this plan, say, you'll walk 
away with all the poster prizes in a 
short while. 

Here’s the idea: 

First week. Each member make a 
sketch from the Egyptian figures at 
the Museum to secure their simplicity 
Notice 


how one general line eXpresses the 


of line and flatness of color. 


Important muscles of the whole arm o1 
leg. Be sure to get the confident firm 
strokes that they have. 

Second week. Each member to make 
a Museum sketch from Grecian figures 
on the vases. Study the arrangement 
of their spaces and the decorative dis- 


Notice how 


everything 


tribution of their masses. 
designed their lines are, 
planned to gracefully relate itself to 
the rest. Shading and realistic parts 
all subserved to the pleasing pattern. 

Third week. Do the same from a 
You don’t 
have to copy all the figures in the print 


good Japanese figure print. 


but take a good one from a group. 
Their lines are wonderful and the best 
way to study their strength and dash 
is to copy them with a brush and try 
it with the brush at right angles to the 
paper as they do. The poster got its 
first start in Paris, where the French 
artists followed the style of the Japanese 
prints. The flat quality is needed in 
posters because it eliminates  non- 
essential detail which confuses the 
observer’s eye. The eye understands 
form easiest as is demonstrated by a 
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FIGURE DRAWINGS FOR POSTERS. WHEN DRAWING FROM THE MODEL FOR POSTER PURPOSES, 

IF ONE OF THE ABOVE RENDERINGS IS USED, THE DRAWING CAN BE MORE EASILY ADAPTED TO THE 

FINISHED POSTER. ALL DETAIL SHOULD BE SACRIFICED FOR BOLDNESS AND INTERESTING PATTERN, 
TWO IMPORTANT ESSENTIALS TO A SUCCESSFUL POSTER. 
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silhouette. Therefore use the silhouette 
idea in all your posters—only have 
the silhouettes divided up into different 
tones or colors which are all flat. 
Nothing better than Japanese prints 
to show you how. 

Fourth week. Sketch from a posed 
model—fifteen minute poses—using a 
soft, big-pointed pencil making just 
outlines. Don’t bother about the face. 
Make half a dozen studies. Do the 
same with a brush and ink. See how 
few lines you need to express the 
character of the figure. 

Fifth week. With an eraser on char- 
coal rubbed background or with white 
water color and brush, work on dark 
paper by spotting in the high-lights 
only. High-lights only will tell the 
story if correctly placed. Working at 
night, as you fellows have to, will make 
it easier for you to see the pattern of 
the high-lights. Put in only the im- 
portant lights, and by half closing the 
eyes, you can best decide the outline 
of the lights. Two studies are enough 
for an evening of two hours. 

Sixth week. With charcoal or brush 
and ink, make figure sketches, making 
the shadows only. While you may 
have to use an outline at the beginning, 
try to do it also without an outline. 

Seventh week. Make one drawing 
with the figure in shadow with the 
high-lights added, using black and white 
on a toned background. Make a 
second drawing of the figure in outline 
with flat washes of dark and white 
portions. This transposition of the 
figure will be just what you'll need in 
your poster work later on. 

Eighth week. You won’t need the 
model this week because every member 


should now compose his sketches into 
posters. By making little “thumb- 
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nail’’ sketches of the figure each fellow 
decides to use, he can rehearse his 
arrangement on a scrap piece of paper 
before he works on the “final appear- 
ance’ poster. Sometimes, if a paper 
shape is cut out in the form of the figure 
to be used and moved around on the 
poster space, you can locate it great! 
If you cut panels of paper to represent 
the lettering, it will work out the same. 
And say, Jim, don’t make fancy ribbon 
lettering or letters holding each other’s 
tails like the elephants in the circus 
parades, because posters should have 
lettering clear and easily read, and not 
looking like a lot of confetti thrown at 
the figure. And don’t let the fellows 
put a period after each line, because 
in ads you'll never find a period except 
after abbreviations. And don’t let 
them dot their capital ‘“‘I,’’ because 
I know some of them do it. And you 
said that you wanted to know some 
way to duplicate your posters in small 
quantities without paying a thousand 
dollars to have them reproduced. | 
know of two or three simple ways that 
you fellows can do it, but that is another 
story and will be continued in our next 
after you fellows have gone through the 
ropes Grainger has planned for you. 
Send on the results. 
Yours sincerely, JACK 


P. S. Forgot about your asking if 
I thought German posters were good 
style to follow. No. Their square- 
jawed appearance gives brutal results 
which is natural considering their 
source. After working from the Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, and Japanese subjects, 
supposing you develop an American 
style of poster, that will put it over the 
German’s. J 


P.J.U. 
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Picture Study in the Elementary Schools 


GRACE DAUGHERTY 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


II.* 
Graves I—IV 


| DES the pictures by the chapter 
artists, mentioned in the preceding 
article, many other pictures were chosen 
to complete the course. While there 
was no attempt to use pictures for the 
r sake of correlation with other subjects, 


there was an earnest effort to select 


pictures that would appeal to the 
children and at the same time would 
provide a variety of subjects. Young 
children always find interest in other 
children, in pets, and animals. Con- 
sequently, this type of picture pre- 
dominates during the first two years. 
q All children love the picture with a 
story. So such pictures as Young 
Handel, Princes in the Tower, Don 
Balthazar Carlos were included. What 
r greater delight comes to a child than to 

find a picture depicting a story he 
already knows? Little Red Riding 











BABY STUART. BY VAN DYCK 
Hood, Cinderella, Christ and the Doc- 4 PICTURE TO STUDY IN GRADE I 


tors, Grace Darling, give him this 


pleasure. Other pictures easily tell each one picture each month. 


their own stories. Religious pictures I-B 
exert such subtle influence that the REYNOLDS CHAPTER 
favorite Madonnas, Children of the Bateman The First Lesson 
Ly Shell, and similar pictures were given Barber In Disgrace 
Bonheur The Donkey in the Stable 


a place. Landscapes, other than those 


P95 eae The Lions at Home 
forming the background of pictures i Little Red Riding Hood 
were reserved for later years; however, Holmes Can't you talk? 
— : ° . “a: ~ . 

marine scenes with happy children were _ Israels Children Wading in the 
included. Some pictures by the chapter Surf 

. ‘ mn Meyer von Bremen Little B Ts 
artists appear more than once. The ins amas per h onan 

Millet rhe First Step 


complete course for the first four years  yyuritlo 


St. John and the Lamb 
follows: Raphael 


Madonna of the Chair 


*The first article in this series appeared last month. Article III will be published in the November number 








SO 


Revnolds Age of Innocence 
Infant Samuel 
Lady Cockburn and 
Family 
Miss Bowles 
Portrait of Miss Gwatkin 


Van Dyck Baby Stuart 


I-A 
LANDSEER CHAPTER 
Barber Friends or Foes 
Bloomers Children Playing in the 
Surf 
Bougereau The Little Scholar 
Geoffroy School in Brittany 
Guilliou Father’s Return 
Igler The Doll's Bath 
Landseer \ Deer Family 


\ Distinguished Membet 
of the Humane Society 

Piper and Nutcrackers 

Saved 

Shoeing the Horse 


Well Bred Sitters 


Lambert \ Study of Cats 
Mever von Bremen Come Along 

Millet Feeding Her Birds 
Raphael Madonna of the Chair 


11-B 
MtrILLo CHAPTER 


Barbet \ Seratch Pack 

Barnes Family Cares 

Bonheur Meditation 

Delobbe On the Beach 

Gardner Chree Friends 

Herring Three Members of the 
lemperance Society 

Hoecker Girl with Cat 

Holmes Which do you like 

Knauss Young Kittens 

Le Brun Madam Le Brun and 
Daughter 

Leroll \rrival of the Shepherds 

Murillo Children of the Shell 


The Divine Shepherd 
The Melon Eaters 
Madonna and Child 
Mother and Child 


Voegel The Brothers 
II-A 
TROYON CHAPTER 
Gardner Two Mothers 
Holmes Kiss Me 


Landseer Dignity and Impudence 


Lerolle Arrival of the Shepherds 
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Meyer von Bremen The Wounded Lamb 

Millet Feeding the Hens 
Shepherds ss Knitting 
Woman Churning 


Olivie Inquietude 
Reynolds Angel Heads 
Romer \ Fascinating Tale 
Schrever \ Halt in the Oasis 
lrovon Crossing the Ford 


Holland Cattle 
Landscape with Sheep 
Oxen Going to Work 
Return to the Farm 
The Shepherd’s Dog 


Walden Out for a Sail 

I1I-B 

Van Dyck CHAPTER 

Barber \ Mute Appeal 
Bonheur Brittany Sheep 
Dagnan Bouveret At the Watering Trough 
De Jeune Great Expectations 
Dicksee Young Handel 
Dupre sefore the Storm 

Milking Time 
Holmes Dav's Work is Done 
Homer The Fog Warning 
Landseet King Charles Spani 
Millet Che Sower 
Murillo The Holy Family 
Renouf The Helping Hand 
Van Dyck Charles I of England 


Children of Charles I 

Repose in Egypt 

Rest in Flight 

William II of Nassau 

ITI-A 

BONHEUR CHAPTER 

Bonheur \ Norman Sire 

An Old Monarch 

Contented Flock 

Noble Charger 

On the Alert 

Ploughing in Nivernais 


The Horse Fair 


Breton Song of the Lark 

Corot Dance of the Nymphs 
Dupre The Escaped Cow 

Cireuze Girl with Apple 

Hofmann Christ and the Doctors 
Knaus Spring 

Millet Potato Planting 

Murillo The Vision of St. Anthony 


tevnolds Age of Innocence 
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ABOVE) WHICH DO YOU LIKE. BY HOLMES. (BELOW) THE ANGELUS BY MILLET 





Steffeck 
Velasquez 


Bonheur 
Bri Oks 


Dupre 


Homer 
Landseer 
Mallais 
Millet 


Perrault 
Reynolds 
Ruisdael 
Troyon 
Velasquez 


GUIDO 
Dagnan Bouveret 


Guido Reni 


Knight 
Landseer 
Lerolle 
Mauve 


Murillo 


Ruisdael 
Stewart 


St. Gaudens 


Watts 
Whistler 


Material 


has been 





Queen Louise and Her Sons 
The Forge of Vulcan 


IV-B 


MILLET CHAPTER 


Coming from the Fair 
Grace Darling and He 
Father 

The Balloon 

Home of Washington 
All’s Well 

The Monarch of the Glen 
Princes in the Tower 
Going to Work 

Portrait of Millet 

The Angelus 

The Gleaners 

The Man with the Hoe 
The Shepherdess Knitting 
Cinderella 

Penelope Boothby 
Spring 

teturn to the Farm 

Don Balthazar Carlos 
IV-A 

{ENI CHAPTER 

Madonna and Child 
Aurora 

Jesus and John 

St. Michael and the 

Dragon 

St. Sebastian 

Call to the Ferryman 
The Connoisseurs 
Shepherdess 

Autumn 

Spring 

Children of the Shell 
Niagara Falls—Four Views 
Landscape with Mill 
George Washington 
Martha Washington 
Lincoln (statue 

The Capitol—Washington 
Sir Galahad 

Portrait of His Mother 


pertaining to the subject 
classified at the Lakewood 


Public Library for both teachers and 
pupils; two mounted copies of each 


picture have been placed in the several 


buildings; and the following books were 


added to the school libraries: 
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SHOEING THE HORSE. BY LANDSEER 


\pollo—Reinach 

C. M. Parker—Primary Leaflets, Primary 
Primary Leaflets, Grammat 

How to Enjoy Pictures, Emery 

Masterpieces in Color—-15 volumes 

Masterpieces in Art—25 volumes 

Pictures Every Child Should Know, Mabi 

Riverside Art Series—12 volumes 

Sketches of Great Painters 

Turner Picture Books, Bk. 1, 2, 3, 4 


Explicit references are given in this 
manner: Children of the Shell V148 
49; V171-25; L5-22; ete. 

In the main, primary teachers employ 
the conversational method; they lead 
the child to read the story out of the 
picture; by suggestions and questions 
they encourage the free play of the 
imagination. A tiny girl offered this 
spontaneous explanation of ‘The First 
Step.” 

“The baby kicked; the mama put 
the baby down on the ground.”’ Then, 
hugging the picture closer, she said, 
‘“‘And the baby took the first step just 
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because she wanted to get to her 
Daddy so bad.” 

Hasn’t she read the story? When 
children impersonate people, animals, 
and even inanimate objects they seem 
to enjoy the story more. 

Wuicu Do You Lik: 
I am a cat 
My name is Caesar. 
The little girl likes me. 
She likes the dog too. 
I don’t like him. 
I would like to scratch him. 
But he is too little 
I'm mad at the girl because she is petting him 
When he gets big he will make the little girl 
sweep the floor. 
Do you know why? 
He will go in the mud and get the floor dirty 
: “TI-A 
Il am a box. 
There is a blanket on me 
Two little puppies are lying on me. 
When the girl sees the puppies she will run to 
them 
She plays with them most of the time. 
There is a funny broom in the corner. 
Look at the cat 
She is as angry as the dog. 
Sometimes she puts her claws upon me and 
then she scratches me 
II-A 
Sometimes the story takes the form 
of a dialogue. 
THe WATERING TROUGH 
Time, Noon. Place, the field. Characters, 
Two horses, Snowball and Nigger 
Nigger: Hurryup! Comeon! 
Snowball: Ican’t. I’m busy drinking. 


3000 


C Ooo000000! 
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Nigger: Come on! I want to go to the barn 
to get some oats, 

Snowball: Ican’t hurry! I'm busy drinking 

Nigger: If you don’t hurry I will starve 

It takes you eight minutes to drink and it 

only took me five seconds. 

Snowball; If you will let me drink, I'll finish 

sooner. 
Nigger: I'll let you drink if you will hurry 
I11-B 

Again the children enjoy expressing 

their thoughts in verse. 
Tue ANGELUS 
A lark is singing in a tree, 
While together we go to toil, 
Away in the tower the Angelus rings, 
Our plants grow well in the soil 
IV-A 
THe GLEANERS 
The Gleaners have gathered the sheaves 
all day long, 

Little by little they’re getting 

And while they've been gathering they’ r 

singing a song, 

Trying to stop their fretting 

IV-A 

Then too, the children enjoy the 
simple lessons in picture posing; they 
enjoy the little games in which they 
guess the picture from its description. 
Such lessons develop accurate observa- 
tion, strengthen the memory and give 
the child some insight into the meaning 
of the picture. 

Withal, these lessons promote socia- 
bility, improve the English, and lay 
the foundation for greater appreciation 
of good pictures. 


2) ri 


O ##$THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A PICTURI 
Oo TO BEAR US MILES AWAY, 
TO WHISK US OFF TO GREENLAND, 
s TO SPAIN OR TO CATHAY. 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 


HENRY TURNER 


Dean of The Cl 


Il. THE GREEK 


he will not go far with the Golden 


Oblong as your standard before 
you discover that it looks longer with 
the long edges vertical than it does with 
the Perhaps 


this has something to do with the fact 


long edges horizontal. 
that we have two eyes in line horizontal- 
ly with which to do our measuring and 
only one in line vertically! Perhaps 
owing to long habit in reading from 
left to right the eyes make the trip 
that way more easily than up and down, 
that effort the 


vertical longer. why 


makes 
Just 
this optical illusion occurs we do not 


and muscular 


line seem 


have to know. We simply have to 
recognize the fact and to allow for it 
in the art of printing. 

that 
the 
accuracy of division in a bisected or 


noticed 
test 


Moreover you have 


when a person wishes to 


trisected line he always turns it if 


possible into a _ horizontal position. 
The eye seems unable to see halves as 
equal when they occur in the vertical. 
The upper half always looks the longer. 
Again, we do not know the reason. 
Perhaps it is because we have always 
seen the chief object of interest in the 
the human face, 
shown at A in Plate III. 


habituated to the rhythmic halving of 


world, divided as 


The eye is 


the head by the line of the eyes, the 
feature which invariably claims first 
attention. That division thus estab- 


lished becomes a sub-conscious stand- 
ard, and equality of division, being a 


variation, is unpleasant to the eye and 


BAILEY 


nd School of A 


DIVISION 


seems wrong. Compare B and C. In 


B the line is central. In C it Is a six- 
teenth of an inch above actual center. 

The eye demands a rhythmical divi- 
the The 
Greeks knew this, and always respected 
the demand. It is difficult if not 


possible to find in the whole range of 


sion in vertical measures. 


im- 
( rreek 


art equality of division in the 


vertical measures of any object or 
decoration, except in a case of structural 
this 


has been 


necessity or convenience. For 

reason the “rhythmic half”’ 

called the Greek Division. 
But 


inequality of spacing, is not limited as 


rhythmic division, an orderly 
to number of parts. Rhythmic division 
seems to be a law of nature controlling 
all forms that grow, from the humblest 
The sub- 
Examine 


plant to the human figure. 
divisions may be countless. 
any leaf as to its measures, in lengths 
of parts, subdivisions, spacings, and 
details of growth, down to the most 
minute. Examine any piece of Greek 
art inasimilar way. A few illustrations 
are given as Plate V that they may be 
at hand for immediate use. Variety of 


measure—in lengths, in widths, in 


sub-divisions, in areas—in the direction 
of growth, of movement upward and 
outward, is always the law of Nature, 
and has always been that of the best art. 

The rhythmic half, then, is but the 
beginning of those refinements in pro- 
portion which characterize fine art. 
Referring again to Plate III, observe 


that in such designs as those shown at 
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PLATE III. A 10X14 SHEET OF COLLECTED ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING THE IMPORTANCE OF A 

RHYTHMICAL DIVISION OF THE VERTICAL AXIS, AND SOME CONSEQUENCES OF SUCH A DIVISION IN 

THE REALM OF PRINTING. THE EYE DEMANDS THE CENTER OF INTEREST ABOVE THE ACTUAL 


MATHEMATICAL CENTER. 
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SO 


so os « 


elements, the elements that first catch 


and ©, the most attractive 


the attention and dominate the design, 
are all located in relation to a horizontal 
line which intersects the vertical above 
the middle. In D, that 
locates the pivots of the frame and the 
the face. In H, it 
locates the horizon above the center in 
the shield the 


below, above the center of the entire 


horizontal 


line of interest in 


and, including type 


mass. In I, it locates the text 


In Kk, 


space. 
head. In O, the 
strong horizontal stem, the source of all 


the cherub’s 


the ornamental detail. 

The rhythmic halving of the vertical 
controls even the design of type itself. 
Divide rhythmically the vertical mea- 
sure of the Caps in any standard style 
of type, in other words divide it so that 
the upper part is less than the lower, and 
the 
the vertical measure of the body of the 


lower or greater part determines 
lower case letters. 

The Caps themselves conform to the 
same law. Even in the most refined 
styles of lettering, the tongue of the E 
and of the F, the horizontal stroke in the 
H, the junction of the curved parts in 
B, and the point where the curve of 
the S crosses the vertical, are never in 
vertical axis. 
Study the illustrations in plate III. 
In the first E 
seems to be in the middle, but it is not, 
letters 


one SS the 


the exact center of the 


and the last the tongue 


as a reversal of the makes 


evident. In upper part 
lower, in the 


other the two parts seem to be the same 


looks smaller than the 


size, or possibly the upper part seems 


to be the larger: but look at the letters 


reversed! (ne can hardly believe his 


own eyes. the subtle differences in 


the C are of great interest, the upper 


letter being, of 


termination °f the 
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Varia- 


tions in type in the direction of novelty 


course, the more important. 


or oddity, if suecessful, concentrate 


interest in the upper and narrower 
part of the vertical division, for it is in 
this part that those elements of charac- 
ter that give legibility are concentrated. 
Compare the two lines of type at M and 


N. The line N is easily read, even with 


the lower half missing. But it Is al- 
most impossible to read the line M 
where only the lower half is visible. 


That line says “Will be celebrated in 
the Green Room.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from all 
this is that the eve expects to find its 


prey above the exact mathematical 


center. (Consequently the first rule 


In printing is that the space above a 


type mass—be it a single line, or several, 


or an entire page—musl he less (on 
appear to be less) than the space below it 

In a visiting card, for example, I 
Plate 4, 


ID), the name in E 


is better in spacing than C o1 
being slightly above 

Another defect in 
(‘ is that the name, alas not parallel 


the actual center. 


is too long. In 1) 
The best 


length seems to be that which is ‘‘ more 


to the long edges, 
it is too short to look well. 
a half and less than two-thirds” 
of the The 
and H, 


attraction— the 


than 
long edge of the card. 
ratio again. In F, G, 
the chief 


(Greek 
centers of 
title, the 
How much more satisfactory 


name, the seal-—are correctly 
placed. 
the spacing of A is than the spacing of 
B! The 


couple of 


text in B is 
leads. It 


photographer or a 


too low by a 
seems to have 
sagged. A good 
painter never locates a portrait within 


Plate III. 


K is the acceptable arrangement. A 


its frame as shown at F, 


good printer NEVER locates his type 


mass, his chief attraction, his center 
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PLATE IV, A 10 X 14 SHEET OF COLLECTED EXAMPLES OF PRINTING IN WHICH THE RHYTHMI 

HALVING OF THE VERTICAL AXIS IS OBSERVED OR DISREGARDED BY THE COMPOSITOR. IN B, C, 

AND D THE TEXT IS TOO LOW. IN H THE MATTER IS WELL PLACED WITHIN THE MARGIN LINES BU’ 
THE WHOLE IS TOO LOW ON THE PAGE (INDICATED BY THE LIGHT OUTSIDE LINES). 
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of interest, below the actual center of 
Plate IV, the 
effect is good only because of the short 
last line. On the 
space to left and right of this line, the 


his rectangle. In A, 


account of blank 


emplacement of the body of the text 


will pass. It would have been im- 


proved, however, with one lead less 
Better have 
the type mass too high than too low. 


above and one more below. 


To train the eye through experience: 
(1) Look for rhythmic divisions on 
Make 


trees, insects, 


the axis of growth in nature. 


sketches from leaves, and 


other forms illustrating this division. 
(2) Collect a variety of illustrations 
of the Rhythmic Halving or Greek 


Division of the vertical, and make a 
sheet similar to Plate ITI. 
(3) Collect examples of printed mat- 


THERI IS NOTHING 
rHAT IT NEEDS TO BI 


RED PLUSH rHERI 


THAT COMMON FOLKS CANNOT 


IS ONLY SADLY 
AMERICAN WE WANT 
CHILD MORE FAMILIAR 


PUBLIK 





EDUCATION 


ARISTOCRATIS 


NO MYSTERY 


UNFAMILIAR TO THI 


WITH I 
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ter showing in the simplest form the 
correct and incorrect emplacement of 
text in relation to the upper and lower 
limits of the bounding rectangle. 

(4) If Print 


name, in a selected type, on a sheet of 


possible. your own 
paper, and trim the sheet to the best 
possible size and shape for a name card, 


‘The 


card must conform in a general way to 


the name being properly placed. 


common usage, but some latitude is 
always allowable for the sake of beauty. 
A perfectly spaced card, approximating 
the porportions of the Golden Oblong 
neatly printed from type, is preferable 
to a badly spaced card though printed 
from a copper plate. 


make 
Whet your eyesight to a 


5) Train yourself to fine 
distinctions. 


keen edge. 


ABOUT ART 


ENSHRINED IN GOLD AND 


ABOUT IT 
UNDERSTAND IT 
AVERAGI 
MAKE THI AMERICAN 
AS A PART OF HIS 
Ella B. Joh 



















PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 39 RHYTHM 
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EXAMPLES OF THE RHYTHMIC SUBDIVISION OF THE VERTICAL AXIS, OR AXIS OF GROWTH, AND OF 

RHYTHMICAL MEASURES THROUGHOUT IN NATURE AND IN GREEK ART. RHYTHM IS AN ORDERLY 

VARIETY. IT MANIFESTS ITSELF IN MUSIC AS TIME ACCENT, CRESCENDO, AND DIMINUENDO: IN 

ART AS SEQUENCE, IN LENGTH, WIDTH, SIZE, POSITION, CURVATURE, SHAPE, VALUE, HUE, INTENSITY, 
DEFINITION, ETC. 
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The Problem of Design in the Lower Grades 


ROYAL B. FARNUM 
Direct j of 1 pplied Art, Vechar ics Tnstit ile Rov hester, \ y 


AM careful that what I present for 

this month in my department of 
grade work will provoke discussion, 
perhaps criticism, at least thinking. 
For some years | have gained with 
increasing force the feeling that our 
regular grade teachers expect a sort of 
receipt for their work in design. And 
I do not wonder at it. The modern 
trend of our work in Art Education, 
developing, and wisely so, along lines 
of direct application, calling for expert 
understanding in the manipulation of 
a variety of mediums, and reaching out 
far and wide for its service, even in 
the realm of business and industry, 
has naturally confused the little grade 
teacher whose job is to know the latest 
in many subjects besides art. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to offer a 
few simple suggestions, backed with 
my reasons, for work in design, limited 
to the earlier grades. 

In the first place the lower grades 
deal primarily, if not wholly, with 
applied or decorative design. The con- 
struction or handiwork in these grades 
is not designed by the children. Thus 
one half the problem is eliminated for 
these teachers. 

And in the second place decorative 
design is merely the enrichment of a 
surface or form by means of line, color, 
or mass. 

But what do we mean by enrichment? 
I think we all understand that to mean 
the beautifying of the surface or form. 
It takes very little to enrich an object 
and a single line may often be all that 


is needed. There is then a definite 





limit to the extent of design, calling 
upon us to stop at that point. I’m 
inclined to think, therefore, that if 
the grade teacher knew when to stop, 
knew her limitations, she would be a 
little more brave in commencing. I do 
not mean to infer that the teacher is not 
brave, but her procedure is too often 
dependent upon a receipt at the begin- 
ing. 

What are the limitations? They may 
be summed up somewhat as follows: 

First—The characteristics of the object 
should never be obscured by the decoration 
l1.e., its function, construction, and 
material must always be = definitely 
apparent. For example, the Tooth 
booklet in the Figure A should be 
primarily a booklet, and a booklet in 
function, construction, and material 
is never a tooth nor an imitation of one. 
Figure B is a booklet. 

SeconD—The design must never be 
insistent upon first attention from the 
beholder. For example, Figure C shows 
an object whose decoration thrusts 
itself forever in the way like a sore 
thumb. Either its size, or its value, o1 
its color must be reduced, or as in some 
cases its position changed, so that it 
pleases without distracting attention 
from the thing itself. Figure D shows 
better manners in the decoration. 

Tuoirp—The character of the design 
should either be neutral in its relation 
to the thing it adorns or it should empha- 
size it. This emphasis may deal with 
the function, construction, or material 
of the object. For example, Figure E 
shows three violations of this limitation. 
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\ A TOOTH BOOKLET; REPULSIVE AND EVEN VULGAR IN ITS CONCEPTION; AN IMITATION TOOTH 
INSTEAD OF A BOOKLET, B A TOOTH BOOKLET USING THE TOOTH AS A DECORATIVE MOTIF BUT 
FIRST AND FOREMOST A BOOKLET 


Figure F shows the recognition of it. 

If the grade teacher will remember 
these limits, and they are not many, 
the problem of design will be made 
easier. But to show how the bird 
may be caged without suggesting how 
he may be caught is little satisfaction to 
the hunter and may even diminish his 
interest in hunting. 

But the fields are rich with quarry 
and there should be little hesitation in 
starting it. Sources of design are 
numerous. We may go to Nature both 
specifically and in general; we may 
resort to Symbolism, to the Abstract, 
to the Historic, to the Geometric, or 
to the Pictorial source of design. Which 
we shall take is dependent largely upon 
the limitations I have mentioned. 
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Now the tendency, too often, | 
believe, is to confine much of our grade 
design to the natural source. At least 
the designs start with that source, but, 
alas, the crude, distorted, and unlovely 
shapes which unsuspecting children are 
permitted to evolve from nature, so 
supremely beautiful, are little short of 
criminal. With at least five other 
sources of decorative motifs there is 
little excuse for resorting to a sixth, 
the most difficult to successfully handle 
of all, even by the artist, unless that 
source best suits our purposes. 

Just as there are limitations for 
decoration, so there are limitations 
which must be accepted when a choice 
in the source of design is made. I shall 
give but one, but that I believe is 
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DECORATION FOR A BOX TOP THE DECORATION IS TOO ASSERTIVE AND BOLD. D) DECORATION 
THE DECORATION IN THIS CASE IS LESS ASSERTIVE AND THEREFORE BETTER 
CROSS-STITCH DESIGN UNRELATED TO THE MATERIAL. CORRECTED IN F-1 E-2 A 
BOOKLET COVER WHOSE DECORATION IS UNRELATED TO THE FUNCTION OR PURPOSE CORRECTED 
4 BOX DECORATION UNRELATED TO THE BOX CONSTRUCTION CORRECTED IN (F-3 
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The 


be consistent with its source or inspiration. 


fundamental. decoration should 


If, for example, the design is to be 





AN EXAMPLE OF CONVENTIONALIZED NATURE 


THE DESIGNS ARE TAKEN. 
STILL RETAINED. BEYOND THIS THE 

NOT 
abstract it should not be or suggest a 
On the other 
hand if nature is the source of design, 


special type of nature. 


no matter how much it may be con- 
still be nature. 
special or 


ventionalized it must 
As the 


individual in character, so the limita- 


source becomes 
tions are more closely drawn. If in 
place of nature as a general source, the 
dandelion as a specific form of nature 
is chosen, we may not escape the limita- 
tions at established by that 
Our decoration must 
always say dandelion in that case. 


once 


particular flower. 


The plate on this page illustrates my 
meaning in the case of the convention- 
alized trumpet-vine whose blossom in 
prc file is, to begin with, quite simple. 


characteristics are to prevail. 


**GONE WRONG.”’ 
FIGURE A TO FIGURE D WITHOUT REGARD FOR THE CHARACTER OF THE TRUMPET-VINE FROM WHICH 
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very reason conventional changes may 


be few in number if the trumpet-vine 


And if 


CHANGES HAVE BEEN MADE FROM 


THE DESIGNS SHOULD HAVE STOPPED AT B WHERE INDIVIDUALITY IS 
DEFINITE 


LIMITATIONS OF THE ORIGINAL MOTIVE ARE 


RECOGNIZED. 


For this I set for myself the problem of 
a trumpet-vine design, they surely must 
prevail. One would never dream of 
designing with an Egyptian motif for 
the source and ending with a result 
utterly foreign to Egypt. 

In these various ways, therefore, we 
immediately establish the limitations 
of our decoration the instant we decide 
upon what we first 
problem as designers, whether children 


are to do. Our 


or grown-ups, whether amateurs or 


professionals, is to recognize those 
limitations and within them create as 
much beauty as we are capable of. 

September and October are months 
when the children are gathering motifs 
for future work in 


design. I would 
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suggest that they obtain these motifs 


from other sources as well as from 


nature. Let them seek ornament sym- 
bolic forms, abstract shapes, and geo- 
metric designs from the school’s alpha- 
beticon, or other places, at the same 
time they are storing up sketches from 
fall 
discover with 


nature. And whatever they do, 


them the limitations of 
their material thus gathered. 

Then the 
decorative applications, again note the 


they come later to 


as 
limitations which are presented by the 
very material in which they work, 

limitations to (a) function or use, 
(b) 


material or substance. 


as 


form or construction, and = (c¢ 
For it is always 
safer, saner, and infinitely easier to 
work to specifications than it is to work 
without them. 

Following is a fourth grade problem 
analyzed from the standpoint of its 


limitations. 


PROBLEM 


The Principal of the school is in need of a 


PAINTED TILE 


dozen tiles to be used under as many flower 
pots. He is anxious that the fourth grade 
help him by decorating these tiles which 


are to be used in the auditorium. 


Limitations: 
a) Material—Hard, 
applied by painting 


requiring decoration 


(b) Function Support and protection, be- 
neath circular flower pot. 


c) Construction—Square—demanding cor- 


ner emphasis and vacant center which is 


covered by pot 
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ONI 


CORNER 
DECORATION 
DECORATION 
based 
Chosen because of its neutrality. 


OF THE SQUARE TILI 


PROBLEM 
SOURCE OF 
\bstract—Structural, 1.e., upon the 
shape 
Limitations: 
a) Confined to corners and sides, 
b) Outsides straight. 
c) Insides curved 
DESIGN 
Composed of wide lines with emphasis 
at the corners by means of massed lines 
Limitations: 
a Emphasis confined to structure. 
b) Decoration quietly secondary to form 
it decorates. 
c) Neutral in character 
Such an analysis of each problem in 
design, planned especially for the grade 
it 


prevent every teacher and pupil from 


in which is to be carried out, will 


going far astray, and must create a 


feeling of self-assurance so vital in any 
good work. 


ENABLING THE CHILDREN TO MAKE SOMETHING OR DO 
SOMETHING WHICH IS ACCEPTABLE TO OTHER PEOPLE 
OUGHT TO BE A LEADING OBJECT IN EVERY SCHOOL. Eliot 
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ARTICLE II. 


—" teachers of manual training 
LV are agreed that flat metal work 
A asa means of decoration has a legitimate 
place in the shops. The meager equip- 
ment required to carry on the work places 
it within the reach of every shop in charge 
’ of teachers who wish to do the work. 

Through the introduction of metal, 
opportunity is given the boy to work in 
another medium, thus broadening. his 
experience. Among the problems which 
suggest themselves as being practical 
are tail hinges, drawer pulls, tray handles, 
escutcheons, and plates for sconces. 


The material and its use create a real 


. necessity for work in design, which 
should be of vital interest to every 
teacher of manual training. 

“ In order to design intelligently, it is 


necessary to know something of the space 
at our disposal. It is the space which de- 








A STATIONERY HOLDER THAT CAN BE USED ON THE TOP OF A DESK OR A LIBRARY TABLE 





Manual Training Projects for 
Elementary Grades 
KDWARD F. WORST 


Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training, Chicago, [llinois 


METAL 


AND Woop 





4 BOOT BLACKING STAND THAT IS DIFFERENT! 


termines whether the applied metal shall 
be circular, square, or rectangular. 
When designing, use paper and scis- 
The cutting leads to better 
When 
pleted, it is transferred to the metal. 
To do this, a piece of carbon paper is 


black the 


sors freely. 


drawing. the drawing is com- 


surface down, on 


placed, 
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DESIGNS FOR THE MAKING OF HINGES, 


WORKED OUT 


DRAWER 
IN THE 


metal to be sawed. The design is 
placed on the carbon paper and traced. 
A tracing may be made on rice paper 
The sawing 


No. 2 
have 


and pasted to the metal. 
is done with a metal saw, or 3. 

The fact that the had 
experience with the coping saw greatly 
of With 
a pair of shears and pliers, a saw frame, 
a drill, blades No. 2 


a sawing board, and a small clamp with 


boys 


simplifies the sawing metal. 


metal saw and 3, 
which the board may be clamped to the 
edge of the table, and a couple of files, 
very interesting flat metal work may 
be done. 

On page 95 is shown the completed 


It 


joints 


blacking stand. is very simple in 
The all butt 
joints glued and screwed together with 


construction are 


PULLS AND ESCUTCHEONS THAT CAN EASILY 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


BI 


14" 
The operations are the squaring up of 
little 
the foot 
The only new operation is the hanging 


number 8 round-head blued screws. 


duplicate parts and a spoke 


shave work in forming rest. 


of the door, which is not in this case 


very difficult. It will be noticed that 
the door is put on a slant so that it 
will stay closed without the aid of a 
catch. 

The feature of this shoe-polishing 
stand over all others is the rollers at 
the sides of the foot rest. cloth is 
passed under the rollers and over the 
top of the shoe. Then, when one 


pulls up one end of the cloth with one 
hand and then the other end of the 
cloth the other hand, the cloth 
passes back and forth across the shoe. 


with 


























WORKING DRAWINGS 
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WOODWORK 
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WORKING DRAWINGS. 


In the upper part of the plate are shown plans for the making 


of the stationery holder and in the lower part plans for the making of a boot blacking stand. 
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Costume Design 


ANNA 


PROPORTIONS 


| OQOKING over the fashion books 
4 of the past few months there are 


to be found, here and there, dress 


designs that are well worthy of survival. 
Their 


serviceableness, 


their 
dis- 


silhouette, 
style 
tinguish them as fine types that should 


simplicity of 
and their 
meet the approval of women everywhere 
in all walks of life. They deserve close 
study in order to receive proper appre 
ciation. A large and loud demand for 


their kind should be created so that in a 


short time the combination of suita- 
bility and beauty that should character- 
ize women’s dress may be the rule 


rather than the exception. The supply 
take care of itself if 


insistent enough to get the attention of 


will demand is 
the makers of clothes. 

This does not mean that standardiza- 
tion should immediately follow approval 
of certain styles. Such a course might 


destroy originality in designing and 
would certainly check improvement of 


Wise 


restraint of speed in fashions should 


types. Growth implies change. 
be encouraged rather than permanence 
of styles. 

The chief charm and aesthetic value 
of such dresses can be traced directly 
that is 
material to the lines and proportions 
of the 
its contour 


to the adjustment made of 


human figure. The beauty of 
the 


possesses for rhythmic action is neither 


and possibility it 
destroyed nor hampered by the struc- 
ture or embellishment of the garment; 
and at the same time, the indefinable 
something that the French eall chic is 
fully obtainable within the silhouette. 






AREA 





COBB 


IN DRESS 


A shadowgraph of a clothed figure, 
including the coiffure, head and foot 
the 
must be 


wear, illustrates silhouette of a 


figure. It considered in its 
completeness in order to be defined as a 
unit of design in the decorative art of 
dress. A silhouette of a dress is estab- 
lished by the outside line that bounds 
and limits all that A dress 
is therefore silhouetted by the neck, 
hem, and vertical lines that the 
The silhouette is the 


is within. 


limit 
area of the dress. 
first aspect of dress that is decided by 


designers when Fashion demands the 


change or modification of a season’s 


style. The various historical styles are 
identified mainly by the character of 
their silhouettes. After the outside 


lines fixing the silhouette are made, a 
garment is dependent for its character. 
the 


surface by 


or its style in other words, upon 


inner breaking up of its 


other vertical and horizontal lines. 


These secondary lines, with the primary 
the the 


proportions of a garment. 


lines of silhouette, determine 


In Architecture, likewise, it is mainly 


the vertical and horizontal lines of a 


building that determine its proportions 
and make of a cathedral or a factory 
either a commonplace structure or a 


work of art, according to the manner 


of their placing. Spacing of areas is, 
first 


garment. 


therefore, of importance WwW hen 


designing a The quality of 
line used is important also, but that 
aspect is so subtle in its reference to 
style that it is advisable to lead up to 
an understanding and appreciation of 


it through practice in proportions. 
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FREAD CONSTARUCTION 
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PLATE NO. 3. The head is egg shaped, flatter on the top and more pointed at the chin. There 
are four equal divisions down the front, with the eyeline half way between top and bottom 
The line through the eyes is at right angles to the line down the center. Front view, these lines 
appear straight, but when the head is turned side up, and up or down, these lines take the form 
of the surface upon which they are drawn, and appear curved. Care must be taken to keep 
the curve of the eyeline rather straight across the center, % that one eye is not higher than the 
other. When the head is tilted back, the chin is raised, and the eyeline curves upward. With 
the head looking down, the eyeline is lowered. It is this foreshortened distance that is then 
divided in half for the nose, and the bottom quarter in thirds for the mouth one third down 
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As in other units of design the clothed 
figure should have a dominating area 
Unlike the 


place where interest should center is 


of interest. other units 


fixed. Choice in this one problem is 
made for the designer by the nature of 
the problem itself and the head, neck, 


and shoulders form, for reasons that 
are obvious, the area of greatest 


interest. Lines and shapes in a gar- 
ment, and in the upper part in particu- 
lar, should be organized in a manner, 
that the 


and shoulders properly, and at the same 


therefore, will support head 
time enhance, if possible, their natural 
charm, or else modify or conceal their 
defects. 

The principle of design that refers 
to the monotonous repetition of lines 
or areas is one that never should be for- 
gotten when planning or making gowns, 
cloaks. 


seem arbitrary (and dress lends itself 


suits, or This principle may 
least of all things to arbitrary dictation 
but close observation of the good and 
bad in dress will confirm the wisdom of 
obeving this one law without hesitation. 
therefore, the following 
The depth of a V_ neck 

not repeat the length of the face. 


Observe, 
should 
The 


lifting or dropping of the belt affects 


items: 


not only the skirt but also the area of 
the face, plus exposed neck, and must 
be considered with reference to both. 
The yoke of a waist, or a collar, should 
the the 
A cireular or slightly rounding 


not waist below 
belt. 


voke should not seem to be of the same 


repeat area 


roundness or size as the head if it is 
worn by a person whose face lines 
suggest rotundity. Within the area 


of the skirt, the same stricture as to 
and pep- 
and tucks are 
should. be of 


monotonous repetition holds; 
lums, tunics, 
subject to it. 


bands, 


Hems 
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sufficient depth to make both weight 
and support felt as elements of structure 
and stability; and if needful to repeat 
in depth to form bands such as may be 
made by a long tunic over an under- 
skirt, then the space between must not 
repeat the depth of the hems. 

These 


dress made by 


items refer to divisions of 
horizontal lines within 
the silhouette. Those made by vertical 
lines are likewise subject to the princi- 
ples mentioned with all the limitations 
implied by the horizontal lines in addi- 
tion. It does not matter which set of 
lines is considered first. To mention a 
few items qualifying the areas made by 
vertical lines: A waisteoat, collar, or 
revers should not repeat the space that 
is left to the sleeve line. Box and side 
pleats should differ in width from the 
left 
indefinitely. 


pocket 
small, 


spaces between them, and so on 


Even the placing of a 


which is usually a_ relatively 


isolated, and therefore a con- 
spicuous shape, must be well considered 
in reference to surrounding areas. 

The human figure should be used as 
the structural for all garment 
designing. Material should be 


sidered with reference to its support, and 


basis 


con- 


hang upon the obvious places provided 
For the 
first problem in dress designing a bi- 


by the figure for this purpose. 


symmetric plan is recommended so that 
attention may be focussed upon the one 
Sufficient 
mation should be given about cutting 


idea of proportions infor- 
and tailoring to insure no violations of 
the engineering involved in the making. 
that 
phasize beauty as expressed by well 


Illustrative material will em- 


related and balanced proportions should 


be used, so that an instinct for fine 


spacing may be created. It may be 


taken from other fields of art mani- 
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PLATE NO. 4. First draw the 8-head diagram as in Plate 1. Then draw three upward curves 
t the following points: One third down in space 7 for neck. One third down in space 6 for 
ist-line and on the mark between spaces 5 and 6. Dothison both figures back and front and 
e sure that in each case the curves begin with their centres at the designated points. For the 
wk, continue the curves around, and you will find centers all higher in the back than in the 

tront. Determine width of figure at bust and hips, and draw outlines. Note insketch and upon 
our own body, how near to the surface are the bones determining shoulder, elbows, and hips 
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festation, such as photographs — of 
Giotto’s Tower, of Notre Dame Cathe- 
the 


other fine architectural examples. 


and 
The 


best types of Greek vases are also ex- 


dral in Paris, of Parthenon, 


cellent to suggest good proportions. 
These articles are not dealing with 
Costume Illustration nor with the tech- 


nical side of the subject. The funda- 


The Art Museum’s 
FLORENCE 


HE old 


especially for the appreciation of 


museum designed more 


pictures, statuary, and architectural 
masterpieces, served the home in a very 
limited degree, admirable as it was in 
many respects. 


The 


that was best in the old and extending 


new museum, embodying all 
its usefulness greatly, has become, as 
Art for the 


lectures, library, 


it were, a University of 
people. Its school, 
reading room, folios of prints, a docent 
explaining its contents, advice on art 


reading courses, lectures loaned to 


schools with stereopticon slides, and 
many other services, have increased its 
usefulness a hundredfold. 

Several years ago, a museum started 
a City-Beautiful During 
one thirty attended 


those lectures; fifty thousand booklets 


campaign. 
year thousand 
on beautifying the homes and gardens 
were given out; two hundred thousand 
packages of seeds were sold; two 
hundred fifty cash prizes were awarded; 
an exhibit of bird houses was held and 
in connection with it illustrated lectures 
on the protection of birds and how to 


attract them to our homes. 


Another museum loans reproductions 
of pictures to school children to be kept 
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mental principles of art, as applied to 
dress, in the order of their importance to 
high school pupils is the intention. These 
same principles of proportion may be 
given to seventh and eighth grade chil- 
dren in problems suited to their years 
for use in their domestic art work or as 
a matter of developing appreciation 
rood things. 


and an ability to select 


Help to the Home 
E. ELLIS 


in their homes two weeks. The prints , 
framed to preserve them, are hung on 
the wall. They are accompanied with 
brief 
sketch of the life of the artist, and what- 


The result 


a description of the picture, a 


ever else may be of value. 
is that those 
expensive 


excellent, in- 
the 
home, and the members of the family 


many of 
prints are bought by 
find their way to the museum to see the 
The 


hew in- 


original of the print they own. 


home has, in consequence, a 


terest, and the museum a new patron 
age. 
The rare, old textiles make anothe 


appeal, and furnish inspiration and 
designs for art needlework, and various 
handicrafts of the home. 

How enthusiastically would an or- 
the 


food 


ganized service department for 


home be welcomed! Homes of 


design will not become general until 
something of the kind is effected. 
Assistance in planning the home, 
plans and elevations to be loaned or 
great the 


many who cannot afford a high priced 


sold, would meet a need of 
architect but desire an artistic home of 
their own. Similar advice on interior 
decoration and furnishings; examples 


of good modern textiles and information 








LACE WORK FILET LACE 
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Fitet Lace. Six examples of filet lace 
design which may be worked out in crochet 
and darned net. These designs were repro- 
duced herewith through the courtesy of 
Miss Stella Skinner, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, who loaned 
them from the collection which she uses 


eee 8 8 


* ess @ 











in her classroom. Collections of this sort of material are of inestimable value in the classroom. 
If the originals are not procurable any wide awake teacher can undoubtedly locate illustrations 
which can be clipped, mounted on 10” x 14” cards and added to the school “Alphabeticon” of 
reference material. This page will make one such sheet that should not be omitted. 
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THE DESIGNS HERE SHOWN AND ALSO THI 
FROM TEXTILES IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 


as to where they could be purchased, 
And fur- 


ther, such service would compel the 


would also help admirably. 


manufacturer to place better designs 
he 


that unless his products possessed art 


on the market; would understand 
qualities they would not be recognized. 

But can the smaller city, now without 
an art museum, bring similar help to 


It 


and it was not as difficult as might be 


its homes? has In many Instances 
imagined. 

Interest was aroused by a talk before 
the club, 
examples the art teacher had colleeted 
An exhibit 
homes had something 


be 


woman's illustrated with 
for use in her schoolroom. 


Most 


worthy 


followed. 


sufficiently to exhibited, 


rAILPIECI 


OF} 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 








ON THE PAGI 
ART MADE 


OPPOSITE WERE 
BY STUDENTS IN 
OF ART 


WORKED OUT 
rH NORMAI 


the it 


an 


even poorest 


old 


brass candlesticks, 


ones. Perhaps 


was piece of china, copper, 


pewter, braided or 
woven rug, a quilt of the grandmother’s 
making, a hand-woven coverlet, a chair. 
Indeed, it 
much that 
covered. 
Next, a 


procured; in one city they were made 


was most surprising how 


was was thus dis- 


oY od 


few exhibition cases were 
in the manual training department of 
the schools. In the cases were placed 
the best things of the exhibit: loaned 


for a considerable length of time. 

stimulus; 
the 

hibition grew and a room in the library 


at 


This proved to be a new 


lectures on design followed: eX- 


building was its disposal. 


placed 
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The people saw that there their treas- 
ures could be much better taken care of 
and were displayed to better advantage 


than in the home, 


and besides, they 


gave pleasure to the many. As a result, 
very freqnently the loan became a 
permanent gift. 

A number of high schools, in small 
cities, have museums which originated 
the Besides, 
been every 


in much same manner. 
that 


museum Causes the starting of another. 


it has found such 
So the good work goes on. 
Just old 


one hundred and fifty acres of land of 


recently, an homestead, 
rare scenic loveliness, with one thousand 
feet 
queathed to a 


Lake Erie, be- 
little villdge in the 
suburbs of Cleveland to be used for a 


frontage on was 


museum and park. It was inspired, 
undoubtedly, by the new museum in 
Cleveland and the splendid work it ts 


doing. 
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The teacher of art, at least, can have 
a collection of illustrations and materials 
the 
The examples 
page 103 are 
Miss Stella 


University, 


in her schoolroom or office, for 
benefit of the pupils. 
of lace shown on from 
the collection of Skinner, 
Northwestern Evanston, 
Illinois. They were used in her class- 
room as a stimulus and inspiration for 
designs which the pupils worked out 
in crochet and darned net. 

The two designs shown in the _ illus- 
tration on the page opposite and that 
used as a tail piece to this article were 
all the work of students in the Normal 
Department of The Cleveland School 
of Art found their 


textiles in the Museum of 


from 
This 
work was under the direction of Miss 
Cobb. the 
printing of all the excellent de signs on 


motifs 


Art. 


who 


Space would not permit 


hand. Other examples will appear in 


a later number of the magazine. 
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Editorial Outlook 


and 


HEN 


measuring energy to 


weighing resources 


deal with 
the new era of civilization as it unfolds 
itself from the present tangle of human 
affairs, we are confronted with many 
new problems, but with few solutions 
that carry with them the indorsement 
of usage or the authority that comes 
from successful experimentation. The 
that are 
the 


searchings and reasonings about social 


anxieties 
hand 


uncertainties and 


now going hand in with 


and political changes accompany also 


the watching and working of the Edu- 
cational Nation. 


Nothing can compensate our people for 


Department of our 
any mistakes we may make in planning 
the life preparation of their children. 
Never before in our democratic existence 
has the need for caution been so linked 
with the emergency of immediate ne- 
cessity. 

Education that means specialization, 
even more than that which is commonly 
called general, will require sound sense 
on the part of all teachers, to insure 
the crossing of the chasm which appears 
to divide the conservation of old meth- 
ods from the radicalism of the new. 

Warnings, that seem to worry not a 
few, are being uttered by many re- 
garding the extreme divergence shown 
by some of the new approaches to the 
teaching of Art, for example, from the 
old them 
seem to be not even a continuity out 


accepted ways. Some of 
of that which preceded but rather a 
contrariety to all which was recently, 
not only recognized, but recommended. 
They should be neither ignored nor 
condemned for that reason. 

Nature instances 


affords us many 


where Evolution has seemed to dis- 
continue some specie or process so that 
new kinds might be free to develop. 
Finer types and higher civilizations 


result more often than not. Every ad- 
vance in the World of Nature records 
rejection of species unsuited to changed 
physical environment, and development 
of others better fitted to exist under the 
new conditions. Every advance in the 
World of Society records rejection of 
unessential or arbitrary laws or customs 
better 
interpret the new aspirations of men 
These 


been antici- 


and substitution of others that 


and communities. advances 
have more often than not 
pated by cataclysmic revolutions within 
Nature and within or between peoples. 


The War 


opportunity for radical changes in the 


has certainly provided 
meaning of life itself and in education 
for the purposes of life. If new methods 
mean merely formulas, then they are 
futile. 
lation of 
futile. 


and 


If they mean merely the stimu- 
are equally 
both 


novelty, they 


Superficiality condemns 
the 
ficiality. 
A great 
the 
and the awakening of Race Spirit out 


war has denounced super- 


war—brings as compensa- 


tion emergence of human souls 
of its foul and fearful strife, and with 
both is brought the implication of a 
quickened creative faculty in men which 
will inevitably seek to manifest itself 
in terms that interpret explicitly—in 
Art that is faithful and true. 

New methods are inevitable, but if 
they are to prove worth while they must 
measure up to the test of new needs. 
Unfortunately we must wait for the 
test of time to prove their value. 





COSTUME DESIGN 21 BISYMMETRIC BALANCE 












































MORNING FROCK OF STREET SUIT OF WOOL 


GINGHAM J ERSEY 
BISYMMETRIC BALANCE BISYMMETRIC BALANCE 
WELL RELATED AREAS IN COSTUME DESIGN’ 
MARGARET J GIESECKE MARGARET J GIESECKE 











——————————————— 


“For the first problem in dress designing a bisymmetric plan is recommended to focus attention 
upon the one idea of proportions.” This page is an example of sucha problem. These simple 
costumes were developed by Miss Margaret J. Gieseke of the Technical School of Buffalo, New 
York. Work done at the Berkshire Summer School of Art, Monterey, Mass. 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely tobe indemand. Write 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example, see page opposite, HIs- 


TORY OF ART 8 


“In the upper right corner write the 
specific subject. For example, 
PRIMITIVE DESIGN 


"In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 38- 
11, for it might be needed as an 
example of Decorative Arrangement 
and it contains many examples of 


Symbolism. 


"At the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 


information as may be needed. 
{File the cards alphabetically by 


general topics (left hand corner), 


and under each topic alphabetically 


by specific subjects (right hand 


corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 


at its head. 


School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 

Insect Life 
Bird Life 
Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 
Clay Work 
Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
Costume 
Embroidery 
Lace Work 
Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 
Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 
Woodwork 
Metal Work 
Machinery 
Interior Decoration 
Architecture 
Borders 


) Surface Designs 


tosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 
Color Study 

Symbolism 

Lettering 

Advertising 

Holiday Projects 
Calendars 


> Cover Design 


Poster Design 
Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 


Advertising 

Animal Life 
Architecture 
Basketry 

Bird Life 

Block Printing 
Bookplates 
Bookbinding 
Borders 

Calendars 

Clay Work 

Color Study 
Costume 

Cover Design 
Decorative Arrangement 
Embroidery 

Fish Life 
Geometric Drawing 
History of Art 
Holiday Projects 
Human Figure 
Illustration 

Insect Life 
Interior Decoration 
Lace Work 
Landscape 

Leather Work 
Lettering 
Machinery 

Metal Work 
Natural Forces 
Object Drawing 
Paper Work 
Photography 
Picture Study 

Plant life 

Poster Design 
Principles of Beauty 
Printing 

Rosettes and Florettes 
Sand Table Work. . 
School Topics 
Sewing 

Stencil Work 
Surface Patterns 
Symbolism 
Transportation 
Weaving 
Woodwork 
Working Drawing 


25 


43 
14 
34 


13 


— 
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MEXICAN MOTIFS. Designs adapted in three values from the work of early Mexicans by 
Ada B. Beckwith, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. The quality of vigor dominates 
in these designs to the same extent that it does in most early American Art. An excellent balance 
of dark and light contrasts contributes to the energy of the patterns that were developed by the 

An effort should be made to absorb into our modern textilk 


October 19 


early inhabitants of our Continent. 
and ceramic designs at least some of the excellent qualities shown in these designs. 
School Arts Magazine, 1s 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially from 
Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon. 

The text in this department is arranged to present the problems sequentially, beginning with the 
high school and continuing down through the grades. 


A PROBLEM WORKED OUT BY A STUDENT LIN THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED 


COSTUME DESIGNS that illustrate one 
of the first principles which ought to be con- 
sidered in any work of decorative art—that 
of correct proportions—are shown on page 187. 
These simple costumes were developed by 
Miss Margaret J. Gieseke of the Technical 
School of Buffalo, N. Y., as the first problem 
in Dress Designing as given this last summer 
in the Costume Design class at the Berkshire 
Summer School of Art, Monterey, Mass. 

HUMAN PROPORTION PLATES that 
show a plan as excellent as the need for them is 
imperative, have been worked out by Miss 
E. Sellner of Drexel Institute, Bryn Athyn, 
Pa. Those shown on pages 99 and 101 will, 
together with those in the September number 
and others that will come later, give great aid 
to teachers whose art work includes instruc- 
tion in dress designing. 
illus- 
trators should include a thorough anatomical 
knowledge of the 
action. 


The artistic equipment of costume 
and in 
Dress designers will find this knowl- 
High 
school pupils will find it impossible to acquire. 


figure in repose 


edge valuable but not so essential. 


These plates, therefore, will help to obtain a 


certain formal dictated figure that can be 


ART. 


helped by figure sketching and the study of 


photographs, when studying dress designing 
either for appreciation and consequent in- 
crease in ability to select wisely and well, or 
for actual correlation with the sewing depart- 
ment of the school. 


PRIMITIVE DESIGN 


sources are shown in the Plate on page 109. 


from American 
These are designs adapted in three values from 
the work of early Mexicans by Ada B. Beck- 
with, Assistant Superviser of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


INTERIOR DECORATION that has sim- 
plicity as its distinguishing aim but which at 
the same time achieves supreme elegance in 
style marks the dining room scheme that is 
shown on this page. This illustration is the 
work of a student of the New York School of 
and Applied Art of which Mr. Frank 
Alvah Parsons is Director. 


Fine 


HALLS are too 
attention they should receive at the hands of 


infrequently given the 
home makers or of decorators. Very creditable 
efforts made by the high school students of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, to solve this problem 
of entrance halls are shown, opposite. 





INTERIOR DECORATION 33 HALLS 
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RUTH DREMAN - PLAN FOR INTERIOR SPACING 


SCHEMES for the decoration of halls, as worked out by high school students at Grand Rapids. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE RESULT SECURED AFTER THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS OF CHICO, CALI. ATTACKED THI 
PROBLEM OF MAKING A CHEERFUL REST ROOM OUT OF THE GLOOMY PROSPECT SHOWN BELOW 





A REST ROOM is essential to the comfort 
and well being of high school girls. Too often 
its service from the welfare point of view is 
negatived by its unwholesomeness from the 
aesthetic point of view. .Ugliness can be 
physically and morally unwholesome and there 
should be just such vigorous efforts made to 
overcome it as was successfully made by Miss 
Angeline H. Stansbury of the High School at 
Chico, California The following account of 





the enthusiastic support received by Miss 
Stansbury from her pupils should be instruc- 
tive as well as interesting 








Can you imagine a more delightful problem than the 
planning and actual decorating and furnishing of a real 
room? My classesin high school have just accomplished Wit its two outside windows in the north wall and the 
this and it was a great delight to them all in its prepara- ther windows opening on the dark hallways and gym- 
tion and a greater one in its completion nasiun Its only redeeming feature Was a brown brick 

We had a north exposure basement room; which in fire-place Of course the girls wanted to use it, but it 
the building plan, was designated as a girls’ rest room was too cheerless for use, so the art classes decided to 


It was entirely of grey cement, walls, floor, and ceiling see What they could do with it 
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DESIGNED BY A 
WITH 


A PLEASING FIREPLACI 


The first year classes, having completed several 


weeks in perspective, Were sent to the room, to draw it, 
without help from me When they returned we made 
the few necessary corrections but their only real diffi- 
Next, we talked of 


as to kind and pieces, curtains, 


culty was with the curved wall 
suitable furniture for it, 
rugs, etc., and these were added to the drawings. The 
drawings were then hung and the best twelve selected 

Che second year water color classe 8s h id bee n design 
harmonies, so these drawings 

We talked of the best colors 


room for that exposure, to make it both 


ing, using simple color 


were passed on to them 
tint the 
heerful and light. Tracings were made of the drawings 


ind worked out in color. These, with a drawing of 


the room, as it actually looked, were mounted, and 
numbered and placed in the assembly room, and the 
We then had them 


ote, and took the popular one as the general scheme for 


girl students asked to study them 
the room's decoration; ol course, with a few necessary 
changes as we worked it out 

Those 


of flowers, to use as the 


who finished their rooms first designed baskets 
unit for the side-curtains and 
of the best one we made a stencil for that purpose 
room could look. The next 
thing was to get the necessary money to carry out our 


We now knew how the 
plans We decided upon renting the theatre for a night 
when it had a good movie film, and giving a rest-room 
benefit The girls worked hard selling tickets for it 
and we made enough to buy all the furnishings 

Now for the actual work Some of the girls did the 


tinting, while others studied furniture catalogues. The 


latter, after much consultation, decided upon plain reed 


furniture, a box couch and grass rug. Others bought 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT TO BE IN CONSISTENT 
THE SURROUNDINGS. 


HARMONY 


curtain material, made the curtains and stenciled 


side ones 

The result is a room, tinted in soft warm y 
curtains of white scrim, and side curtains of yellow and 
with stenciled baskets of 


white, striped Japanese crepe, 


flowers, in red-orange, brown, and greyed-greet The 


rug is a grass one with a plain border, its center being 


the general hue of the furniture, and its border repeating 


the brown in the pattern of! the curtains The box 


hue of the rug and it pill 


couch is also the Ws repeat 


the hues in the 


curtain pattern 4 small mahogany 


clock on the mantel, a vase of yellow-orange on the 


and one picture complete the room 
The girls who had it in charge, allowed no one 

the room until it was completed and then there was 

’ with a roaring fire, to which all the 


asked 


is fully appreciated by all the girls 


** house-warming 
girls in the school were 

The room, I feel 
helped 
or not, for now it really serves the purpose for which i 
They 


be wrought in a room 


whether they in its planning and furnishing 


Was intended all realize too what changes can 
which may at first look impossible 


if some thought and time are given to it 


MANTLES that have a character consistent 
with the rooms in which they are placed are 
That 


shown on this page represents a high school 


not often enough seen in our homes 


pupil’s attempt to construct a suitable as well 
as a pleasing fire-place that would be in har- 
mony with its surroundings. 
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FAIRY FLOWERS DEVELOPED AS DECORATIVE PANELS BY MISS DORIS HENRY OF HUDSON, OHIO, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION 
FAIRY FLOWERS developed as Decora- 
They 


were designed at the High School of Hudson, 


tive Panels are shown on this page. 


Ohio, by Gladys Henry under the direction of 
The 
that after a general plan of placing and spacing 


Miss Grace Henry. illustrations show 


of the principal flowers had been satisfactorily 


devised, experiments were made with the 


foliage and stems to secure various decorative 
These 


compositions possess a charm as wall decora- 


arrangements. pleasing imaginative 
tions that should in time prove effective as 
“expulsive forces’’ in sending into oblivion 


much that is undesirable at present on our 


walls. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMP POSTERS shown 
on the opposite page have a perfection in pre- 
sentation of the Idea that is being advertised 
that compares favorably with many profes- 
sional attempts in Poster form to “put over”’ 
the same Idea. The inspiring teacher of the 
pupils of Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., who are responsible for this excellent 
group of Posters, is Miss I. Marie Colburn. 
The occasion which called forth this creditable 
effort was the competition urged by the Nation- 


al War Savings Stamp Contest which was 


of the 


carried on in the various sections 


OF MISS GRACE HENRY. 


Ralph Boniface won for the Eastern 
Division the third prize. The 
winning Poster is shown at the upper right of 


country 


honor of 


the page 
THE COLUMBUS DAY 
on page 117 


POSTER shown 
is an excellent example of the 
Illustration work done by high school pupils 
of Anhaim, California. Obviously there has 
been a fine correlation between figure sketch- 
ing and other aspects of the Art work as well 
as with the History class The principle of 
Americanization that properly governs much 
of our national activity at the present time 
will be greatly furthered by giving problems of 
this character to both grade and high school 
pupils. No opportunity to foster and further 
Americanism should be neglected especially 
when the problems selected are consistent 


with the best possible results that may be 
obtained in illustrative drawing and in class 
correlation. 

BORDERS that illustrate the 


principles governing spacing and rhythm in 


definitely 


design and that have as motifs various bird 
and animal forms have been developed in 
dark and light by the pupils of Miss Jean 
Corser at the High School of Commerce in 


Cleveland, Ohio. They are reproduced on 





POSTER DESIGN 47 W. 8. S. POSTERS 


HELP 
DELIVER 
THE 


BUY WAR SAVINGS 
CER™IFICATES 


HELP OUR BOYS 
QVER THE TOP 


o\é 
WS.S. 


"Cov! pare nT 














Wan © SORDLOWSA' DOMALO LL. OFMPtICK 


POSTERS made by pupils of Marsten High School, Buffalo, N. Y., for competition—Eastern 


Division, National War Savings Stamp Park Contest. The upper right poster by Ralph 
Boniface won the third prize in the contest. The pupils worked under the direction of Miss I 


Marie Colburn. 
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BORDER DESIGNS FROM BIRD AND ANIMAL MOTIFS MADE BY PUPILS OF MISS AN CORSER, 
HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


this page and sh yuld serve as excellent sug- diel rooms Were made 

dimensions, do d win 

gestions to teachers who intend to present limensions, rand vy 
ind then figured it 


this problem to their classes peat “S a ‘- it ol ‘ 


MODEL ROOMS serve several educational 
purposes through their planning and develop- 
ment. ‘The illustrations shown on page 118 
represent the response to this problem made ae ae 
by the pupils of the grade schools of Saranac e 
Lake, N. Y., whose work in Art is supervised 
by Miss Emma Hanson. We are indebted 
to Miss Hanson for the following account of 
the activities of her pupils when making these 


Model Rooms 





POSTER DESIGN 47 : HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


\ DESIGN appropriate to month, contributed by high school pupils of Anhaim, California 
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TWO MODEL ROOMS MADE BY PUPILS OF THE GRADE SCHOOLS, SARANAC LAKE, N 
DIRECTION OF MISS EMMA HANSON, 


scheme got her idea from the autumn landscape picture, 
which is framed over the little fire-place. The tan walls, 
dull red brick, green and tan of the rug, and dull green 
hangings made a very restful color scheme. The same 
colors were repeated in the couch cover, cushions, and 
lamp shade, and in the tiny books made from construc- 
tion paper. Two boys made the andirons and wood- 
basket at home, and on the day of the exhibit an electric 
light buried under some charred wood in the fire-place 
made a realistic fire 

The dining room walls were in two tones of green, the 


inside draperies and rug were tan—the tiling was green 


-—— | 


Y., UNDER THE 


and dull blue and the pillows were made from some 
scraps of a beautiful bit of ribbon in green, blue, and tan 
The furniture and woodwork were painted ivory white 
and the clock, vases, etc., were—ivory soap! 

Last year we made model rooms in each grade—the 
little doll houses in the lower grade being to the scale 
1 inch equals 1 foot, like those in the Industrial Art 
Books 


them to be used as toys, not only because we needed the 


After the exhibit we were glad to sell some of 


money, but also because we hoped these well designed 
little rooms to play with might give a start in good taste 
to the little players 














COVER DESIGN 46 PATRIOTIC COVERS 





























THESE COVERS were made by lower grade pupils in Lakewood, Ohio, where Miss Elizabeth 
Colborn is Supervisor. They were used to bind together verses, original and borrowed. 
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It seemed worth while to make the model rooms again 
this year. We have no manual training department 
but the seventh grade boys working with borrowed 
tools, in one corner of the drawing room, were able to 
build, paint the outside, and stain the floors of the 
twenty-two rooms we made in one week’s spare time 
Meantime, the pupils in every grade collected suggestions 
for color schemes and worked out their own ideas in 
crayola or cut paper—the best design to be used for the 
model room some grades decided to use Mure s¢ 
others decided to use paper The furniture is to be 
paper in the first two grades, and wood in the others 
From eight to twelve periods are given to this problen 
including preparatory discussions and plans for color 
schemes, but the results in interest and appreciation 
seem Worth the time 

A list of the materials used follows and a drawing 


showing the construction is given on this page 


MATERIAL FOR A SET OF MODEL ROOMS 


WHICH CAN BE PUT INSIDE EACH OTHER TO STORE FOR 


USE ANOTHER YEAR 
GRADE Preces oF Watt BoarpD Mov pin: 
Preces 4” Qrr.-Rp 


First ” One piece—9 x 13—back Two—14 14” 

Scale I'wo pieces—9 x 10—ends Four—10” 
1” =’ One piece—15 x 11—floor 

Second One piece—9 x 14—back Two—15! 

Scale Two pieces—9 x 13—ends Four—1 
1” =1’ One piece—16 x 14—floor 

Third One piece—11 x 18—back Two—19},4 

Scale Two pieces—10 x 15—ends Four—15” 
1° =1’ One piece—20 x 16 floor 

Fourth One piece—11 x 20—back Two—21% 

Scale Two pieces—11 x 14—ends Four—14” 
1° =}’ One piece—15 x 22—floor 

Fifth One piece—10 x 22—back Two—23! 

Scale Two pieces—11 x 15—ends Four—15 
1” =1’ One piece—24 x 16—floor 

Sixth One piece—10 x 24—back Two—25 4 

Scale Two pieces—10 x 14—ends Four—14” 
1” =) One piece—26 x 15—floor 

Seventh One piece—15 x 36—back Two—37 }4 

Scale Two pieces—15 x 23—ends Four—23” 


114” =1’ One piece—38 x 24—floor 
Paint for outside, porch paint in neutral gray 
Floors, 1 coat shellac, 1 coat medium oak stain 
W alls, Muresco or paper 
Inside, wood-work made of paper or scantling 


added 
HALLOWEEN INVITATIONS to a party 
by and for small folks were attractively de- 


rr 


vised and decorated by the lower grade pupils 
of Princeton, New Jersey. Correlation with 
the language class produced some delightful 
verses. The following is a small sample: 
At the weird hour of eight 
On October thirty-first 
The Ghosts and the Spooks 
Ww ill hide in the nooks 
In my house 
You will learn your fate 
If you are there 
And up very straight 
Will stand your hair 


In my house 


SCHOOL 





ARTS 





DIAGRAS TO SHOW THE CormnsTvcTiorn 











A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF MODEL ROOMS 


The headings to some of these invitations are 
shown on page 122 and prove the imaginative 
inventiveness of the little people of Princeton 
beyond doubt or criticism. 

HALLOWEEN POSTERS that show imag- 
ination and ingenuity are shown on page 123 
They are the work of little people in the schools 
of Rochester, New York 

PAPER CONSTRUCTION suited to First 
Grade or Kindergarten little folk is shown 
on the page opposite. 

BOOKLETS planned to bind together 
verses that were original as well as borrowed 
were part of the general scheme devised by 
Miss E. V. Colborn, Supervisor of Art in 
Lakewood, Ohio, to encourage the growth of 
patriotism and patriotic service in young 
people. The booklets illustrated on page 
119 were made by lower grade pupils of Miss 



















































































PAPER WORK 18 
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WORKING DRAWINGS 








Paber Folding Projects. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK suitable for children in the kindergarten and first grade. 
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NINE “IMPRINTS” designed by little folks in the lower grades of Princeton, New Jersey. 
Each of these gruesome sketches was at the head of a sheet of note paper followed by an original 


verse suggestive of spooks and witches. 


Grace Daugherty. Here are a few examples I love my country’s flag, 
of the verses: Phe red, the white, the blue, 
It’s the flag I love so well, 


U—stands for Unck The flag so pure and true 
I love the flag of peace, 
The flag no *‘ Hun” shall touch, 


rhe flag with the stars in the corner, 


S—stands for Sam 
A—stands for Army 
Jest in the land 
The flag that means so much 
Dorothy Smith, 2A Marorie Cheney, 





POSTER DESIGN 47 HALLOWEEN POSTERS 


POSTERS such as children in the lower grades Rochester, N. Y. made by cutting and pasting. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


Books to Help in Teaching 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 


teachers of art and handicraft. 
25 Foster Stree t. Worceste 2 Mass. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MOVE- 
MENT by John M Head of the 
Department of Psychology and Education at 
the Los Angeles State Normal School, pub- 
lished by 
its purpose 


Brewer, 


the Macmillan Company, has for 
the 
which the movement deals, 


clearing of problems with 
“to examine and 
evaluate the attempts so far made to solve 
these problems in schools and in occupations 
and to propose plans, in the light of what has 
already been accomplished, for the further 


the The 


vocational requiring a 


progress of movement author 


regards guidance as 
quite different consideration than that usually 
given to vocational education only as it in- 
volves a broader and longer study of human 
the 
tion for life work being but a step in adequate 


adjustments and rectifications prepara- 


guidance. ‘‘The complete series so far as 


the individual is concerned may be stated as 


follows: 1) Laying a broad foundation of 


useful experience 2) Studying occupational 
opportunities. (3) Choosing an occupation 


1) Preparing for the occupation. (5) En- 
tering upon work. 6) Securing promotions 
and making  readjustments.”’ Vocational 


guidance is discussed as a civie force, as a 
moral force, and as a social help based on the 
understanding that co-operation 1s better than 
competition. The volume presents a compre- 
hensive survey of work done, of work doing, 
and a hint of much that remains to be done 
before the vocational guidance movement can 
stay its experiments or complete its investi- 
gations. Our postpaid price, $1.40. 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND APPLIED ART 
BOOKS published by Atkinson, Mentzer and 
Company, demonstrate a new view-point, 
an unusual approach, and an interesting devel- 
opment of Art Education. Their purpose is 
to create an understanding and an apprecia- 


tion of Art principles, and at the same time 


to stimulate the imagination of our school 
children so that their inventiveness in Design 


may bring to the industrial products of the 
future, a quality that will distinguish American 


Art as well as ennoble American industry. 


‘7 lo &, 


Any book here mentioned may be purchased from The Davis Press 


Well chosen groups of artists and educators 
the publishing 
company to solve the problem of correlation 


were brought together by 
between the study of Art 


the 


in our schools and 
with 
their prospective contributions as citizens to 


interests and activities of children 
the growth and betterment of Industry 
Imagination as a functioning impulse in 
(rt expression has been given prominence as a 
basis for stimulating the invention of attrac- 
tive and appropriate pattern 
Motivation as a 


process in stimulating 


achievement of good results in designing and 


developing problems has been given careful 
consideration. The following from a com- 
plimentary booklet issued by the company 
explains itself: “The choice of clothing, 


house furnishings, and home surroundings 
has provided an interesting series of problems 
in Applied Art. the little children de- 
lightful doll houses and fairy stories give 


purpose to lessons in the construction of toy 


bY r 


furniture Later the school garden or school- 
room windows give the motive for constructing 
a concrete bench or flower box In this way 
the 


stimulated, and Applied Art will mean every- 


even most phlegmatie children will b 
thing from selecting dress materials to planting 
a garden or designing a poster 

The illustrative 
bn Oks has 


finest designers in the country 


material used in these 
been contributed by some of the 
The standard 
of excellence established by the illustrations 
will, when reached and maintained by the 
teachers of Art in our schools, advance greatly 
the quality of all the work done in our Art 
The 
factured products will be unavoidably excel- 
lent. 
The 

printed; 


classrooms. reaction upon our manu- 


books are attractively planned and 
the color pages being masterpieces 


The 


layman who is interested in our Industrial 


of reproduction as well as of design. 
progress will also find pleasure in these books 
as well as treasure towards the cultivation of 


Art 


baad ’ 
20 cents.each; Grade 
“ 


genuine appreciat 10On of 
Grade Ss 1 


25 cents each: set, $1.75 


Our postpaid 


price, to 4 





